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Ellsworth, 1869-1875: 
The Rise and Fall of a Kansas Cowtown 


Rosert DyxksTRA 


HE Kansas cattle-market community or “cowtown” of the 1870's 
and 1880’s has long enjoyed a reputation larger than life. For 


90 years the popular imagination both in this country and abroad has 
fed on the image of townfuls of taut, hard-drinking men hung with 
Colt’s six-shooters. The cowtown homicide rate is now a legendary 
statistic, and the combat in the cowtown street a classic component 
of the tradition of a primitive, violent American past.1 Yet here 
and there an important cattle town has failed to receive individual 
attention either in folklore or popular history. Comparatively little, 
for example, has been written of Ellsworth. It remains known simply 
as one of the temporary centers suspended in the cattle-trade chron- 
ology between Abilene, first of the major Kansas cowtowns, and 
Caldwell, the last. 

Possibly one of the reasons for this lack of attention is that early 
local historians declined to perpetuate the memory of Ellsworth as 
a great Texas cattle center. In fact, the first writers dismissed the 
cattle trade in the most derogatory terms. As an early Ellsworth 
county historian summarized for the Andreas-Cutler history of 
Kansas: 


the cattle trade commenced coming to Ellsworth, and with it came a 
new element into society, which, while making business somewhat lucrative, 
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Most serious historians dealing with the cattle-market community, unfortunately, 
om ‘blandly fallen in step with this portrayal, offering social and economic 9 Lon as a 
backdrop for picturesque crime and p ent. The present-day concept of © Kenses 
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was rather detrimental to morality. . . . One season of such characters 
satisfied the people of Ellsworth that the evils of the cattle trade, or rather 
those that followed it, were more detrimental to the real interests of the place 
than it was benefitted by any advantages derived from it in point of increased 
trade, and when, in the following year the cattle men took their trade farther 
west, the citizens of Ellsworth were very much relieved, and felt greatly re- 
joiced.2 

Besides asserting that Ellsworth came to abhor the cattle trade, 
this writer implicitly denies that Ellsworth citizens were at all 
divided on the cattle-trade question—that is, that while many op- 
posed the trade others favored it, giving rise to the kind of split of 
community opinion, for example, that plagued the cattle-trading 
years of nearby Abilene. Recent writers have reinforced this 
picture of a somewhat bland, solely corporate response by Ellsworth 
to the trade.‘ But in reality the story of Ellsworth as a cowtown 
is a dramatic study in the dynamics of frontier economic and social 
antagonisms, as expressed in the bitter, complex politics of com- 
munity conflict.5 

The earliest white inhabitants of Ellsworth county settled in the 
east-central and southeast portions of the county just prior to the 
Civil War. The war retarded additional immigration at that period, 
and in 1863 Indian raids caused the evacuation of existing settlers. 


At the war’s end, however, settlement resumed under the protection 
of Fort Ellsworth and then of Fort Harker, both located on the 
Smoky Hill river in the center of the county.® 

Along the Smoky Hill southeast of Fort Harker, several rural 
enterprisers of note settled in the rich bottomlands. In July of 1866 
the Rev. Levi Sternberg arrived in Ellsworth county. Sternberg, 
who was to become one of the county’s most respected citizens, was 


2. A. T. Andreas and W. G. Cutler, History of the State of Kansas (Chicago, 1883), 
p. 1277. 

8. For a comprehensive treatment of cattle-trade conflict in Abilene and Dickinson 
county see Robert Dykstra, “Abilene and Ellsworth: Conflict and Community Power in 
Two Kansas Cowtowns” (master’s thesis, State University of Iowa, 1959), pp. 10-81, and 
Robert Dykstra, ““The Last Days of “Texan’ Abilene: A Study in Community Conflict on 
as Frontier,” Agricultural History, Champaign, Ill., v. 34 (July, 1960), pp. 

4. See, for examples, George Jelinek, Ellsworth, Kansas, 1867-1947 (Salina [1947]), 
and Floyd Benjamin Streeter, “Ellsworth as a Texas Cattle Market,” The Kansas Historical 
Quarterly, Topeka, v. 4 (November, 1935), pp. 388-398, passim. 

Although Streeter, the only professional historian to deal specifically with Ellsworth, 
seems at first glance to have written a great deal about the community’s cattle-trade years, 
most of his work with the exception of the cited article deals with the Whitney-Pierce- 
Crawford killings of 1873 and their aftermath (see Footnote 96 below). A work of 
broader scope done under Streeter’s direction is John F. Choitz, “Ellsworth, Kansas: The 
History of a Frontier Town, 1854-1885” (master’s thesis, Fort Hays Kansas State College, 
1941); this does not focus primarily on the cattle-trade period, however. 

5. The term “community” is here used as synonymous with the sociologists’ definition 
of “rural community,” i. e., a village and its rural service area.—Dwight Sanderson and 
Robert A. Polson, Rural Community Organization (New York, 1939), p. 8. 

6. Andreas-Cutler, op. cit., p. 1274; [Charles J. Lyon,] Compendious History of Ells- 
worth County, Kansas’ (Eilsworth, 1879), pp. 24-30. 
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a native of upstate New York, now in his early 50’s. A Lutheran 
minister and principal of a Lutheran college in Iowa, Sternberg was 
induced to emigrate to Ellsworth county by his eldest son, George, 
who as an officer stationed at Fort Harker was so impressed by the 
region that he filed on a quarter section of Smoky Hill bottomland 
south of the fort. Sternberg apparently had engaged in part-time 
farming along with his ministerial duties. He noted the agricul- 
tural possibilities of Ellsworth county, and took over his son’s claim 
when the latter was transferred elsewhere. Sternberg’s other sons 
soon joined him in the venture, filing adjoining claims, and the 
family got its start by dairying and gardening to supply the nearby 
fort. By 1869 Sternberg controlled a large acreage lying on both 
sides of the river, and his “Smoky Hill Dairy” was about to begin 
the production of butter on a large scale. By 1870 he estimated the 
value of his real estate at $7,500—the third largest evaluation in 
the county—with his son Theodore, a lawyer, claiming another 
$2,000 worth. Sternberg’s local prestige no doubt culminated with 
his appointment as pastor of the First Presbyterian church of Ells- 
worth, but his state-wide reputation was as an agriculturist, and 
he served on one of the early boards of regents for Kansas State 
College.’ 

Sternberg’s neighbor, David B. Long, also came to Ellsworth 
county in 1866. A native of Ohio, Long grew up on a farm, attended 
Oberlin College, taught school, and just before the war went into 
part-time business as a cheese merchandiser. A noncommissioned 
officer during the war, he re-enlisted at its close. While waiting 
at Fort Harker with his family for transportation to a new assign- 
ment at Fort Wallace, Long was urged by George Sternberg to file 
on a section of bottomland. Before moving on, therefore, he en- 
tered a claim, and when his enlistment expired in the spring of 1868 
he returned to Ellsworth county. In June of that year he began to 
manufacture cheese, soon developing a thriving business. By 1869 
his “Springdale Cheese Factory” was turning out 500 pounds of 
cheese per week. In 1873 he completed a two-story stone cheese 
factory operated by water power, and a year later was filling orders 
from as far away as Hutchinson. By 1874 his 800-acre establishment 
was exclusively a livestock and dairy farm. His 100 acres under 
cultivation provided feed for his 40-head dairy herd and 200 head 


7. Andreas-Cutler, op. cit., pp. 1274, 1278; Lyon, op. cit., pp. 36-37; Charles H. 
Sternberg, The Life of a Fossil Hunter (New York, 1909), pp. 2-6; Times and Conserva- 
tive, Leavenworth, June 5, 1869; Ellsworth Reporter, June 20, 1872, May 1, 1878; “U. S 
Census, 1870,” Elisworth’ county, [second section,] p. 5, archives division, Kansas State 
Historical Society, Topeka. 
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of beef cattle. Fencing protected 70 acres, and in winter Long 
carefully fed his livestock instead of turning it loose to forage as 
most did.® 

Adjoining Long’s and Sternberg’s claims was the farm of Jacob 
C. Howard, who arrived in approximately 1868. A native of 
Massachusetts now in his early 50’s, Howard came to Ellsworth 
county from Michigan. In 1869 he was reported buying dairy 
cattle and “fine horses and horned stock, and will soon have one 
of the best stock farms in the State.” Two years later the local 
newspaper termed him a “country gentleman” with “one of the best 
locations for a stock and dairy farm in the country—and a larger 
herd of short horns than we expected to find in the county.” By 
1873 Howard owned a herd of 500 head, and was crossing thorough- 
bred Durham bulls and longhorned Texas heifers. Unlike Long, 
Howard let most of his stock run at large each winter.® 

The last of the large Ellsworth county establishments of the 
period was the Powers ranch on the Smoky Hill in the southeast 
corner of the county, laid out in 1869 by three related Leavenworth 
businessmen, D. W., J. W., and D. B. Powers. By 1875 their ranch, 
grown to 2,540 acres, was one of the largest in the county, with 
over $8,000 in improvements, including board and wire fencing of 
over 1,000 acres of pasture for blooded stock. Although probably 
most of the 600 acres of the establishment under cultivation was 
for raising forage, the owners in the winter did not feed the majority 
of their stock, Texas cattle, but turned them loose. The Powers 
brothers later established the first permanent bank in Ellsworth.” 

In the meantime, Ellsworth itself was born. In the fall of 1866 
several businessmen of eastern Kansas conceived the idea of 
founding a town west of Salina at a point near Fort Harker where 
it was expected the tracks of the railroad would come to a halt for 
a time, making the spot a shipping point for goods between the 
States and New Mexico." In January, 1867, the townsite was 
platted just west of Fort Harker in roughly the center of the county 
on the north bank of the Smoky Hill. The tracks of the railroad 


8. Adolph Roenigk, ed., Pioneer History of Kansas ([Lincoln, Kansas,] 1933), Pp. 63, 
67; A Biographical History of Central Kansas (2 vols., New York, 1902), v. 2, pp. 


64, 
1261, 1262; Lyon, op. cit., 50; Times and Conservative, Leavenworth, June 5, 1869; 
Ellsworth Reporter ” February £3, May .. zane $i 1873, February 5, June 4, 1874, June 


1875. W. B. Livingston in ibid., February 1 74, notes specifically that “I must say 
for Mr. Long, that he provides plenty of Ly ad ,tries to take care of his stock.” For 
Long’s philosophy on wintering see, also, in ibid., May 16, 1872. 

9. Times and Conservative, olen Di fone 5, 1869; Ellsworth Reporter, December 
14, 1871, March 27, April 24, May 1, 1873; “U.'S. Census, 1870,” Ellsworth county, 
[second section,] p. 4. 

10. Andreas-Cutler, op. 1280; Ellsworth Reporter, November 7, 1872, May 8, 
1873, April 16, 30, 1874, c: %, 1875. 

11. John H. Edwards in Kansas Daily Commonwealth, Topeka, February 18, 1872. 
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pushed through to Ellsworth early in May, and the town began 
to boom. Fort Harker became the supply point for more westerly 
military posts, and Ellsworth became a vital link in the Santa Fe 
trade.!? 

Several who later became leaders in Ellsworth’s economic and 
political life were charter members of the town’s business com- 
munity. Perry Hodgden, a native of Ohio, opened a dry goods 
store, took on a partner three years later, and afterwards opened 
a branch store outside the county. In addition to his store he held 
$4,000 worth of real estate in 1870, most of it evidently townsite 
holdings.1* Ira W. Phelps, a native of New York who already had 
spent some years in the West, opened as a grocery jobber with 
$2,000 worth of goods. In 1872 he was paying $1,500 per month 
railroad freight alone, and two years later could boast of sales 
averaging $100,000 per year.'* 

Arthur Larkin, also locating in Ellsworth in 1867, was the son 
of a Dublin coal merchant. Immigrating at the age of 16, he served 
over ten years in the army but spent the war in Leavenworth as a 
restaurant proprietor and freighter. He subsequently established 
the first hotel in Ellsworth, and in 1868 opened a general mer- 
chandising business. From 1871 to 1873 he and Z. Jackson were 
partners in this venture, first at Fort Harker and then in Ellsworth 
proper. In 1870 he held $4,000 worth of real estate. With his 
extensive and various commercial enterprises and his real estate 
holdings, Larkin remained possibly the wealthiest member of the 
community throughout the 1870’s.1° The last figure of note locat- 
ing in this period was Z. Jackson. Jackson arrived in Ellsworth 
county after many years on the frontier as a businessman, politician, 
and soldier. In 1867 he began to supply Fort Harker with fresh 
produce, and farmed a claim until 1871, in the latter year going 
into a business in partnership with Larkin. After breaking with 
Larkin he obtained appointment as postmaster and opened his own 
general merchandising store in Ellsworth. He probably never 
attained an economic position to match that of Hodgden, Phelps, 


12. Daniel W. Wilder, The 7 of Kansas (Topeka, 1886), p. 452; Andreas-Cutler, 
op. = p. 1276; Lyon, op. cit., 

“U. S. Census, 1870,” Seem county, [first section,] 11; Ellsworth Reporter, 
Ramee 14, 1871 §. (advertisements of Ellsworth Town Company, P. Hodgden & Com: 
rag Ooo T. J. Buckbee & Company), December 28, 1871, January 25, 1872, September 


14, ee ye cit., p. 1280; Census, 1870,” Ellsworth county, [first 


— aS — January ‘ Sere June 4, 1874. 


a op. 1279; A Biographical Hist ery Kansas, v. 2, 
pe. 1, Aro i  * Stn "B70 a enmie a? wy hy 10; Ellsworth 
eporter, February 29, April ae ed 9, December 26, Yer May 15, Yass 12, * 1873. 
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or Larkin; however, he remained an articulate opinion leader 
throughout the county.'¢ 

Following the initial rush of settlers to Ellsworth in 1867 the 
new town and its rural hinterlands suffered a series of sharp 
setbacks in the space of a few months. First the Smoky Hill flooded 
the new townsite with four feet of water, forcing the community 
to relocate on higher ground and requiring a special act of the 
legislature to legalize transfer of titles from the old site to the 
new. Next hostile Cheyennes raided into the county. When most 
of the county’s settlers were camped close about Fort Harker for 
protection from the Indians, Asiatic cholera broke out. Many died 
within and without the fort, and many of Ellsworth’s citizens fled 
the area.!7 

The railroad then prepared to build west, and in a desperate 
move to retain the value of their town Ellsworth promoters ob- 
tained a charter for the “Ellsworth & Pacific Railroad Company” 
in January, 1868, then petitioned congress and the army to abandon 
support of the proposed extension of the Kansas Pacific tracks to 
Denver in favor of a route from Ellsworth to Santa Fe. Even with 
the signature of Gov. Samuel J. Crawford on its articles of incor- 
poration, the E. & P. R. R. never got rolling. The tracks moved 
west from Ellsworth in 1868, toward Denver, not toward Santa Fe, 
and with them went Ellsworth’s dreams of becoming a great rail- 
road hub.'8 

A correspondent for the Lawrence Tribune, accompanying an 
excursion train over the newly laid track in June of that year, sent 
back a discouraging report: 

One of the Agents of the [National] Land Company had already been sent 
up to Pond creek, or Fort Wallace, to lay out a town near that point. Thither- 
ward the people of Hays and Ellsworth, also, are already looking, and many 
are making arrangements to move to that point, whenever the line of the 
road is defintely settled and the town laid out. It is their only hope. There 
will continue to be some little business at Ellsworth and Hays, as long as the 
forts remain there, but not enough to support over one fourth the present 
number of business houses. Business has been over done in these frontier 
towns, and a reaction, painful, but undoubtedly healthful, is taking place. At 
both places a few [wagon] trains are waiting for freight, and have been for 
several weeks. The contract for shipping a large number of pounds of Gov- 
ernment freight has been let, but the freight does not arrive[.] 

Ellsworth is the county seat of Ellsworth county, and although in a little 


16. es irg op. Hoa p. 1279; “U. Census, 1870,” Ellsworth ef [second 
section,] p. 11; Ellsworth Reporter, February 0, 1872, April 17, June 26, 


a7. | Boon die age cit., pp. - _tStts Wilder, op. cit., pp. a rs Laws 
of the State of Kansas, 1869, pp. 261, 


18. The Ellsworth © Pacific A. ot, , ae [1868]), passim. 
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better looking country than farther west, it is by no means a farming coun[tr]y. 
A little land has been cultivated along the creeks, but with indifferent success, 
there not being enough rain to produce good crops, and there being not enough 
water for irrigation. 

The railroad company have an engine house here, with four stalls, and also 
have a blacksmith shop. The trade of the fort, together with a share of the New 
Mexican trade, constitute about all the business, which is by no means large. 
Persons wishing to invest in real estate can do so in Ellsworth just now at 
greatly reduced rates. Houses which cost twelve and fifteen hundred dollars 
are awaiting purchasers at less than half those sums.19 

In Ellsworth county that year crops were miserably poor, and in 
the fall the Indians returned, forcing settlers to congregate for de- 
fense at Fort Harker and beg army rations. Many rural settlers 
took their cue from the desertion of Ellsworth by its newspaper and 
many of its merchants, and simply left the county.” 

Not surprisingly, those who remained saw their salvation in the 
acquisition of the Texas cattle trade. 

As early as 1867 a plan was afoot to establish a route from Indian 
territory to the vicinity of Ellsworth over which Texas cattle might 
be driven to the railroad; however, nothing came of this venture.” 
In 1868, in the depths of the Ellsworth bust, the town’s promoters 
and businessmen decided to make their influence felt where it would 
do the most good—at the next session of the state legislature. On 
March 2, 1869, therefore, a new legislative act was approved estab- 
lishing a state highway from Fort Cobb, Indian territory, to Ells- 
worth for driving livestock. Texas herds brought in over this road 
were specifically exempted from the regulations and penalties of 
the 1867 “Spanish fever” statute.2? Ellsworth, it appeared, was soon 
to be in business as a cowtown. 

The expected coming of the cattle trade spurred Ellsworth citizens 
to purge their town of lawlessness. On May 12, 1869, a mob lynched 
one Fitzpatrick, who was being held for murder. That night some- 
one took a shot at Judge Westover, apparently in retaliation, and 
respectable tempers flared. “Having an assurance of the cattle 
trade,” wrote Ira Phelps to the Junction City Weekly Union, “we are 


19. Kansas Daily ey Lawrence, June 19, 1868. 

20. Roenigk, op. cit 86, 87. In April, 1868, P. a, Hubbell established a news- 
weet named the Elsworth “Advocate, which — for oni: , six months.—Kansas State 

ard of Agriculture, First Biennial Report . . 1877-1878, p. 212. 

21. Ralph P. Beiber, “Introduction” to Samah G. McCoy’s Historic 7 on of the 
Cattle Trade of the West and Southwest (Glendale, Calif., 1940), pp. 52, 


22. Laws of the State Kansas, 1869, pp. 217, 218. The act of ‘teen allowed 
summer driving of Texas cattle only into the un erpopulated southwest quarter of Kansas; 
anyone bringing longhorns from the free zone northeastward had to guarantee that owners 
of domestic stock lost nearby as a result of contracting Spanish fever, commonly carried 
by Texas cattle, would be reimbursed.—ZJbid, 1867, pp, 263-267. This statute, of course, 
was universally ignored by drovers and buyers. 
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determined to have peace and order instead of rowdyism and blood- 
shed, if we have to ‘fight it on this line all summer.’” * 

Whether the cattle trade would contribute much to peace and 
order remained to be seen, but William Sigerson & Company of St. 
Louis began constructing a stockyard with a capacity for 5,000 head 
and provided banking facilities to handle the finances of the trade. 
Circulars and posters were dispatched to all corners of Texas, and 
on May 81 agents left for that state to guide herds up the new state 
road. Businessmen’s spirits soared. “It was supposed,” wrote a 
correspondent, “that when the railroad was extended west of the 
town, Ellsworth would die, but instead of that she prospered.” 
The town then contained several merchandising firms, four hotels, a 
drugstore, four taverns, a schoolhouse, and an Episcopal church.” 

But the cattle-shipping season was a failure, perhaps due in part 
to Indian raids early in the season which may have kept most Texans 
from driving that far west.2> By September, in any event, when it 
should have been enjoying the height of its shipping activity, a 
passing correspondent described an Ellsworth once again in the 
doldrums: 

It does not present a favorable appearance, but on the contrary it affords evi- 
dence of being in advance of the settlements of the country. Two or three years 
ago it had some importance as the temporary terminus of the railroad. When 
the road was built beyond it, it ceased to be of any consequence. Its old con- 
sequence will not be regained until the settlements have reached and passed 
it. 26 

Perhaps a few herds were lured to Ellsworth; at least William 
“Apache Bill” Semans, county sheriff, was shot and killed that fall 
by a Texas cowboy while trying to quell a disturbance in an Ells- 
worth dancehall.?* 

Apparently not until the overflow season of 1871 did Ellsworth 
receive any substantial numbers of Texas cattle. It was 104 degrees 
in the shade on July 14, 1871, and citizens were angry because the 
new jail was located between the church and the schoolhouse. But 
on the uplands surrounding the town cattle to the extent of 30,000 
head grazed, with more arriving every day. Things were looking 
up at last. By the end of the year 35,000 head had been shipped 
over the rails of the Kansas Pacific, in spite of low prices, and great 

28. Junction City Weekly Union, May 15, 1869. 


24. Times and Conservative, Leavenworth, June 5, 1869. 

aS. % 2 telegraphed from Ellsworth on June 4 that “‘The citizens here are ready 
or we to the knife.”—Ibid, June 6, 1869. Such reports may have frightened off many 

26. Junction City Weekly Union, September 25, 1869. 

27. Kansas Daily Commonwealth, Topeka, November 24, 1869. 

28. Ibid., July 16, 1871. 
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numbers were wintered in the county.” Early in 1872 Dickinson 
and Saline counties legally rejected the cattle trade, and as the next 
major village to their west, Ellsworth prepared to receive the bulk 
of the trade and its swarms of free-spending transients.*° 

The year 1872 promised great things to many Ellsworth mer- 
chants. Mayer Goldsoll, for example, a Russian immigrant who had 
operated a general outfitting store in Ellsworth since 1867, already 
had tapped some of the cattlemen’s trade in Abilene. Goldsoll 
boasted in the spring of 1872 the “largest stock in Western Kansas, 
of Fancy and Staple Groceries and Provisions, also Liquors, Cigars 
and Tobacco.” In addition Goldsoll advertised clothing, footwear, 
blankets, luggage, jewelry, gold and silver watches, clocks, chains, 
solid and plated silverware, pistols, cutlery, accordians and other 
musical instruments, and toys. The tastes of the transients were 
not inexpensive. In two years the newspaper could say of Goldsoll 
that “jewelry makes but a small part of his business, and yet it is 
nothing unusual for him to sell $1,000 worth after business hours.” 
In the three summer months of 1873 Goldsoll had sales averaging 
$30,006 per month, and his take for the entire year totaled $150,000. 
By 1874 his “Old Reliable House” required five full-time employees, 
one for each department (jewelry, groceries, clothing and accounts ) 
plus a general floorwalker. Goldsoll also maintained branch stores 
in Russell and Great Bend, Kan., and Denison, Tex., further to tap 
the cattle trade.*4 

Not only merchants benefited from the trade. A visitor of 1873 
noted that “the popular sign ‘Saloon,’ was over nearly every other 
door.” ®2. Although everyone in town was enjoying a heavy volume 
of sales, asserted another, “Whiskey selling seems to be the most 
profitable business.” ** The brothel district, located on an addition 
to the city a half-mile east of town, also did a brisk business, as did 
Ellsworth’s gamblers. It was easy to rationalize the presence of 
organized sin in the town, since it more than paid its way. As a 
Topeka correspondent observed in 1873: 


The liquor saloons are licensed and gambling houses and houses of prostitu- 
tion are virtually licensed. Prostitutes and gamblers are made to pay monthly 
fines. The city realizes three hundred dollars per month from prostitution fines 
alone. The entire municipal expenses of the city are paid from licenses and 


29. Sweser.. ‘Ellsworth as ttle ++" loc. cit., p. 389; Streeter, The 
Kaw: The H —¥ a Nation (New ns 1941), p. 135. 
80. Abilene Chronicle, March 14, April 4, 1872. 
a yy Fy? Pp. 1877; “7. &. Sones, 1970; a nie 7. ee 
Kansas D. ‘ommon: Topeka, J uly w eporter, 
— Ie F 1872 #. (advertisement), wat: 17, 18 May 21, 1874. 


82. Toledo [Ohio?] Blade, quoted in ibid., September 18, 1873. 
33. “F. A. P.” in ébid., July 25, 1872. 
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fines; the authorities consider that as long as mankind is depraved and Texas 
cattle herders exist there will be a demand and necessity for prostitutes, and 
that as long as prostitutes are bound to dwell at Ellsworth it is better for the 
respectable portion of society to hold the prostitutes under the restraints of law, 
All of the vicious vocations are made to contribute to the maintenance of law 
and order, and better order than is enforced at Ellsworth cannot be found in 
any town of its size anywhere.34 

Toward the end of 1871 the eastern demand for Texas cattle 
slumped. As winter approached many Texas drovers sold out at 
low prices to resident farmers and stockmen, who then wintered 
the cattle. It was an ideal investment for someone desiring profit 
at little outlay, and it remained an Ellsworth county enterprise 
until 1875. The cattle were bought cheaply, then usually were 
marked and merely turned loose on the unsettled public domain to 
shift for themselves until spring, when they were rounded up and 
sold in town. More than 40,000 head were wintered in the county 
that season.*> No doubt many of these were simply abandoned 
by Texans who could find no sale for them. 

Unfortunately it was a very severe winter. Snow and sleet 
buried the grass and streams froze over. Droves of longhorns 
invaded settlers’ claims to consume hay, strip fruit and forest trees, 
and drink from waterholes. On Ash creek, for example, a herd of 
2,000 head began committing depredations in the middle of No- 
vember, and settlers desiring damages had a hard time identifying 
the owners. In December two settlers, writing to the editor of the 
newly established Ellsworth Reporter, demanded that something 
be done to protect homesteaders.*® At the same time a number 
of local stock raisers and those with interests in wintered stock 
met to organize the “Stock Men’s Protective Association.” Many 
harassed settlers apparently were harming the hungry longhorns. 
The association’s purpose was to prosecute as a co-operative effort 
“all offenders against the property of the members of this as- 
sociation.” D. W. Powers was elected president of the group, and 
Arthur Larkin vice-president. By December 22 its membership 
stood at around 30, each of whom paid a $2 initiation fee and was 
taxed one penny per head owned.**? When spring arrived most 
of the wintered stock were dead from hunger, thirst, and exposure, 
and great quantities of cowhides, horns, hooves, and bones were 
shipped east from the county.** With nothing left to protect, the 
stockmen’s association also died. 

34. Kansas Daily Commonwealth, Topeka, July 1, 1873. 

85. Streeter, The Kaw: The Heart of a Nation, p. 135. 

36, “D. B.” and “Cow Creek” in Ellsworth Reporter, December 28, 1871. 


37. Ibid., December 21, 1871, January 11, 25, 1872. 
38. Ibid., May 6, 1872. 
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The winter situation only aggravated many homesteaders’ aver- 
sion to Texas cattle. Grazing about Ellsworth the previous summer, 
herds trampled standing crops on settlers’ claims, most of which 
were unfenced because of the scarcity of wood and the expense 
of wire, and transmitted the dreaded Spanish fever to domestic 
stock. As early as February 29, an open letter from “Citizen” urged 
homesteaders to start organizing to protect themselves in the 1872 
Texas cattle season. “Citizen” noted the previous summer's 
“disaster to our native stock.” “Are we,” he asked, “going to be 
perfectly passive, or if we have any feeling at all, simply vent it 
in words, without action, and let the . . . Texas cattle men 
have it all their own way?” He proposed a homesteaders’ con- 
vention within two weeks “to adopt means to enforce drovers to 
observe the laws.” °° 

Five days earlier the governor of Kansas signed into law the 
1872 “herd law” act which forced drovers to herd their cattle in 
place of requiring settlers to fence their claims for protection from 
loose stock. The new law gave county commissioners the power 
to impose herd laws at will.“ 

In each county of less than 30,000, as was Ellsworth, the statutes 
provided for three governing commissioners elected to two-year 
terms. On meeting days these received $3 per day, portal-to-portal. 
Upon any commissioner’s resignation, the remaining commissioners 
and the county clerk appointed a replacement. The most demand- 
ing qualification was that “No person holding any state, county, 
township or city office . . . shall be eligible to the office of 
county commissioner.” * 

The powers given these boards in February, 1872, meant in 
effect that two commissioners sympathetic to the interests of their 
county’s homesteaders—even though the latter should be a minority 
—was the only requirement for the passage of a county herd law, 
with its discouraging implications for resident livestock raisers and 
Texas cattlemen. Ellsworth county’s three commissioners in the 
spring of 1872 had been elected the previous fall and were sched- 
uled to serve through December, 1873. The board consisted of 
J. C. Howard, a stock raiser who let his cattle range free each 
winter, Leo Hertzig, a young immigrant tavernkeeper whose trade 
flourished during the cattle season, and Z. Jackson.*? The latter's 

89. See, also, “J. W. I.” in ibid., March 7, 1872. 

40. Laws of the State of Kansas, 1872, pp. 384, 385. 


41. Compiled Laws of Kansas, 1879, pp. 278, 274. 


42. For data on Hertzig see “U. S. Census, 1870,” Ellsworth county, [first section,] 
Pp. 1; Ellsworth Reporter, December 14, 1871, May 21, ‘1874. 
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sympathies on the question were vague. On one hand, he was a 
partner with Arthur Larkin in a general merchandising business 
that gained by the presence of the cattle trade. On the other hand, 
Jackson retained his farm even after going into business with 
Larkin. Many homesteaders possibly identified him as one of 
themselves. But whatever Jackson’s sympathies, the other two 
commissioners were definitely anti-protection, and a herd law was 
not forthcoming. 

On March 9, as called for by “Citizen,” a large, enthusiastic con- 
vention of settlers met on Thompson creek and formed the “Farmers 
Mutual Protection Society of Empire Township.” The Rev. Levi 
Sternberg and D. B. Long were chosen officers, and a subscription 
of about $100 was raised. Sternberg gave the major address. He 
noted the incompatibility between farming and stock raising. One 
must go, he said, for the cattle interests required, as the newspaper 
paraphrased his words, 
that farmers must leave their vocation, which is the life blood of every country 
or community, and the germ of civilization, and give this county into the 
hands of the herdsman, and make it a half civilized or barberous [sic] country 
without schools or churches—and controlled by a few large stock men having 
many poor illiterate men dependent upon them for support.4? 

A week later the group met again, with County Commissioners 
Howard and Jackson in attendance. The former gave the meeting 
an anti-urban flavor by commenting on unequal tax assessments and 
observing that “the farmers are generally termed ‘country clod- 
hoppers’ by the Ellsworthites.” In the spirit of compromise, how- 
ever, Jackson declared that the Texas cattle trade would be accept- 
able in the county if not conflicting with the farming interests, but 
that “a balance sheet would show a greater loss to the community 
than gain.” As for domestic stock raisers, he offered a resolution 
“that it is not the purpose of this society to oppose the Ellsworth 
Stock Association, but on the contrary to confer with them, and 
if possible so to harmonize the conflicting interests of both in such 
a manner as to be mutually beneficial.” The motion carried and 
Jackson, Long, and one other were appointed to meet with the 
stockmen.** 

The members of both farmers’ meetings shied away from any 
serious consideration of a county herd law, probably due much to 
the intervention of Howard and Jackson, assisted by such protec- 


48. Ibid., March 14, 1872. The organization originally was named the “Ellsworth 
County Farmers Protectiv ive Society.” At the second —— its name was changed as 
a but it continued to be termed the “Farmers Protective Sociey of Empire Township” 
in ibid., May 9, 1872). 
” 4. Ibid., April 4, 1872. The outcome of the liaison activity is not given in the 
newspaper. 
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tionist “moderates” as D. B. Long. Settler support for organized 
political action waned as the planting season arrived. On May 10 
the membership finally gave major consideration to a herd law, but 
that was apparently its last meeting until fall. The winter's agita- 
tion resulted in no herd law to disrupt stock-raising practices or 
discourage the urban trade in Texas cattle. Early in June the paper 
carried a letter by Theodore Sternberg, son of the man who had 
spoken so eloquently against cattle three months before. If the 
Texans were careful, cautioned the younger Sternberg, there could 
be no objection to their presence in Ellsworth county. Perry Hodg- 
den, apparently speaking for the entire business community, curtly 
endorsed the note. “I concur in the above,” he wrote. “It expresses 
my views to the letter.” *° 

Not until the end of August did the Ellsworth Reporter, com- 
mitted as it was to a promotional policy, admit the presence of 
conflicting interests within the town. Although these conflicts 
appear at first to have little relation to the cattle trade, their signifi- 
cance appears in the development of broader rural-urban antag- 
onisms which increasingly served as a basic ingredient of the 
cattle-trade controversy. 

By 1872 two Illinois capitalists, Alfred Southwick and John Kuney, 
who were also the proprietors of Abilene, held the proprietorship 
of the Ellsworth townsite. Although these gentlemen were non- 
residents, many of the original businessmen of Ellsworth, such as 
Ira Phelps and Perry Hodgden, either were involved financially in 
the Ellsworth Town Company or had bought holdings from them.*? 
For some time the town proprietors had reserved a block amid their 
holdings on which a permanent courthouse eventually would be 
erected. This block became informally known as the “courthouse 
square.” Those holding properties adjacent to the square happily 
awaited the day when the new courthouse elevated surrounding 
land values.** 

On April 20, 1872, citizens voted bonds in the amount of $12,000 
for constructing a permanent courthouse. In a rare burst of criticism 
the previous December the Reporter had urged the town proprietors 
to sell “to laboring men who desire to build homes” and “refuse to 
sell to those who only buy to hold for a rise.” This criticism ap- 
parently reflected a broad public sentiment adverse to the town 

45. Only the intended meeting is noted.—Ibid., May 9, 1872. 

46. Ibid., June 6, 1872. 


47. See advertisement for Ellsworth Town Company in ibid., December 14, 1871 f. 
48. See A. Larkin in ibid., June 20, 1872. 
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company. After some confidential negotiations between the county 
commissioners and Arthur Larkin, the board on June 7 accepted 
Larkin’s donation of two lots adjacent to his own properties as a site 
for the courthouse.*® 

Repercussions followed. On June 10 a public protest meeting 
was staged, probably instigated by those with property interests 
adjacent to the now defunct “courthouse square” but attended by 
many, such as M. C. Davis, mayor and editor of the paper, who no 
doubt thought the old location more acceptable from a community- 
development viewpoint than the new downtown location. The 
meeting resulted in a petition signed by 50 persons protesting the 
commissioners’ decision, which was presented to the board the 
following morning. At second gathering of citizens Jackson and 
Hertzig were on hand. Jackson defended the board’s action, no 
doubt citing the board’s resolution that a downtown courthouse 
could be sold as a business site when the time came to build a larger 
courthouse."° 

At the next meeting of the commissioners the board received five 
petitions carrying a total of 189 names which supported its decision. 
These names included those of M. Goldsoll, Jerome Beebe, George 
Relfe, Nick Lentz, Thomas Thomas, David Nagle, A. Schmidt, and 
other Ellsworth businessmen. D. B. Long, A. Essick, W. M. King, 
and other rural enterprisers also signed; in fact, the petitioners 
were perhaps 90 per cent rural residents. The board declared an 
intention to stick by its decision.» In the newspaper spokesmen 
of each side labelled the other a selfish interest group.®? Since the 
board refused to reconsider, Ira Phelps, Perry Hodgden, Mayor 
Davis, and John L. Bell, another businessman, sued out a writ of 
injunction to keep the board from issuing bonds. The suit was 
dismissed, however, and the board retaliated with a suit to recover 
$1,500 damages for wrongful suing of the injunction. Apparently 
this action subsequently was dropped, but may well have motivated 
Mayor Davis’ resignation and return to Iowa soon after.*® 

Group conflict entered the political sphere on August 24 at the 
Ellsworth precinct Republican convention called to select eight 

49. Andreas-Cutler, op. cit., p. 1275; Ellsworth Reporter, December 28, 1871. 


50. Ibid., June 13, 20, 1872. 


51. Ibid., June 20, 1872. In its minutes, printed in this issue, the board recognized 
petitions with a total of 139 names attached; for the same issue, however, Larkin submitted 
to the editor one = with 160 names attached. Presumably the latter included all 
the signatures on $s petitions. A systematic check of the names against the 
1870 census revealed only 40 probable correlations; however, the structure of Larkin’s list 
ye that only E - first 15 to 18 were Ellsworth residents with the remaining 142 to 

PP ly rural r 
52. A. Larkin and E. G. Minnick in ibid. 
58. Ibid., June 27, August 1, 29, 1872. 
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delegates to the G.O.P. county convention. A nominations com- 
mittee appointed by the chair returned with eight nominees, in- 
cluding Perry Hodgden. A group of insurgents led by County 
Commissioner Jackson and S. Atwood, a lawyer only lately resi- 
dent in Ellsworth, proposed an alternate slate of nominees. This 
slate included Atwood and four other comparative newcomers to 
Ellsworth and four who had signed petitions supporting the court- 
house decision, as well as Commissioner Hertzig. In the voting 
the insurgent slate defeated the slate of “regulars,” as they termed 
themselves, by a slight margin in each case. A second meeting was 
held that night by the defeated group, which denounced the insur- 
gents as “Greeleyites” and approved much the same slate of dele- 
gates as they formerly proposed. The new editor of the Reporter 
observed that both factions were for Grant, and ascribed the fuss 
to petty jealousies.™* 

The county convention four days later revealed the formation 
of a coalition between the insurgents and the rural wing of the local 
Republican party. The coalition resembled somewhat the rural- 
urban combination supporting the courthouse decision. D. B. Long, 
rural leader, was called to the chair, while an insurgent became 
secretary. The insurgent delegates from Ellsworth were accepted 
by the committee on credentials. Four pairs of delegates and alter- 
nates were selected to attend the state conventions in Topeka and 
Lawrence, each pair consisting of one insurgent and one rural 
member.*5 

The insurgents struck again on October 5 at Ellsworth precinct’s 
G.O. P. meeting to select delegates to the second county conven- 
tion. Judging from the votes cast, about 150 persons attended the 
meeting, which adjourned to a restaurant for more room. Again 
an insurgent slate of nominees, including Hertzig and three other 
August 24 insurgent nominees, opposed a “regular” slate which 
included Hodgden. The insurgents won again, this time by a two- 
to-one margin. “The election last Saturday,” observed the Reporter, 
“was the most exciting we ever witnessed. . . . The spirits of 
the successful party were high and it took a good many ‘straights’ 
and a good deal of water with extract of hop in it, to cool off the 
enthusiasm of the victors.” The paper deplored, however, the 
expression of “so much bitterness between parties.” °* 

Three days later the insurgent-rural coalition dominated the 

54, Ibid., August 29, 1872. 


55. Ibid., September 5, 1872. 
56. Ibid., October 10, 1872. 
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the county convention called to select a slate of Republican candi- 
dates for county office and to select delegates to the district sena- 
torial convention. In both cases, selections were balanced between 
rural members and insurgents.** 

On October 10 the district senatorial convention was held in 
Ellsworth. John H. Edwards, the strongest candidate, had two 
strikes against him in Ellsworth county. Edwards was until re- 
cently a resident of Ellsworth. One of the original promoters of 
the Ellsworth townsite, an early commissioner of the county, and 
the town’s first provisional mayor, he also had been an important 
Ellsworth businessman. In 1870 he became the district’s state 
representative, and now resided in Ellis county. He was vigorously 
supported by the older businessmen of Ellsworth, and hardly could 
be identified with the insurgents. On September 26 he spoke in 
Ellsworth, praising the Texas cattle trade as the county’s greatest 
asset.°8 He thereby gained the opposition of the rural wing. In 
the convention the Ellsworth county delegation, led by D. B. Long, 
proposed the name of County Commissioner Jackson, both a rural- 
ist of sorts and something of an insurgent, to oppose Edwards. But 
in the balloting Edwards gained the nomination.* 

Election day a month later held a surprise. Senatorial candi- 
date Edwards, anathema to both farmers and insurgents, lost over- 
whelmingly in Ellsworth county, carrying only one precinct. But 
not one member of the insurgent-rural Republican ticket gained 
office. The reason is clear. Urban voters failed to support rural 
members of the slate and the country dwellers refused to vote for 
the urban insurgent candidates. For example, ruralist Paul Curlett, 
Republican candidate for state representative, carried nearly every 
rural precinct but captured a mere seven votes in Ellsworth. On 
the other hand, insurgent Thomas Thomas, G. O. P. candidate for 
clerk of the district court, carried Ellsworth but lost every single 
rural precinct. Opposed by a badly split Republican vote, a slate 
of Greeley Republicans carried the day.®° 

The parties to this experiment in rural-urban co-operation had 
distrusted one another in the showdown. The fundamental, ap- 
parently unreconcilable rural-urban split was soon to achieve a 
profound expression in the politics of the cattle-trade controversy. 

In August, 1872, at the height of Ellsworth’s second great cattle- 


57. Ibid. 


58. Andreas-Cutler, op. cit., pp. 1275, 1277; “U. S. Census, 1870,” Ellsworth county, 
[first section,] p. 1; Ellsworth Reporter, August 8, 1872 ff. (card supporting Edwards 
candidacy signed by Ellsworth businessmen), October 3, 1872, August 28, 1873. 

59. Ibid., October 17, 1872. 

60. See election statistics in ibid., November 14, 1872. 
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shipping season, the Ellsworth Reporter noted that “Some of our 
farmers have been run over by herds of Texas cattle.” Rural anger 
was building up, but the paper observed that Ellsworth county 
farmers were still “acting fairly” toward the cattlemen.” 

The old protection movement began rolling again the following 
month. Just two days after John H. Edwards’ speech praising the 
cattle trade, settlers held a convention in Ellsworth to organize a 
county-wide protective association. This time the movement was 
initiated by a newcomer to Ellsworth county, W. M. King. King, 
an Iowan, first appeared the previous February, when he bought 
1,440 acres of rural real estate and talked about building a sawmill. 
By the end of March he was settled in the county as a livestock 
breeder and agitator for sundry community projects. He soon made 
himself obnoxious to many other stockmen. In May he ran a sar- 
castic notice in the paper which criticized domestic cattlemen as 
being worse than the Texans in letting their stock run free to commit 
depredations and then disclaiming ownership when they did.” 
A. Essick, a Presbyterian minister and like King a prosperous stock- 
raising farmer only recently come to the county, was another organ- 
izer of the group.“ A resolution was adopted that the group peti- 
tion the county commissioners for a herd law. The flavor of the 
meeting was reflected in the motto concluding the secretary's report: 
“Protection we want. Protection we must have!” ™ 

On October 12 the group, still an informal one, met again. The 
presentation of herd law petitions to the board of commissioners 
was postponed, and a third meeting was scheduled to consider 
forming a county agricultural association. This may have been a 
subtle attempt to redirect the group into less radical channels. The 
October 26 meeting apparently was postponed, or else broke up 
over the question of whether the group was to be a protective 
society or a neutral agricultural association.“ In December the 
paper noted that Essick now believed in wintering Texas cattle, 
evidently in the standard way of turning it loose to forage, and the 
next spring he was specifically branded as an anti-protectionist. In 
1873 Essick continued to call for an agricultural association, and 
was joined by the anti-protection stock raiser Commissioner Howard, 


61. Ibid., August 1, 1872. 

62. Ibid., February 22, 29, March 28, April 18, May 
King’s subsequent commercial ventures see ibid. J 

63. Essick is not listed in the 1870 census. 

64. Ellsworth Reporter, October 10, 1872. 


_ 65. Ibid., October 17, 1872. The outcome of the October 26 meeting is not noted 
in the paper. 
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as well as Levi Sternberg. The latter, who had spoken so harshly 
of cattlemen less than a year previously, now was state president 
of the “Stock Growers Association of Kansas” and a big cattleman 
himself. 

While the herd law agitation apparently was being redirected 
by the most influential of the county’s stockmen, a rural-urban 
ideological tournament was fought in the columns of the 
newspaper. This clash was present in J. C. Howard’s observation 
about “country clod-hoppers” in the spring of 1872 and in the 
mutual rural-urban distrust leading to the downfall of the Repub- 
lican coalition the next fall. In January, 1873, the newspaper 
carried a letter from a farmer with the pseudonym “Home Interests” 
who called upon the county to obtain a flour mill, a project more 
important than the second railroad for which many Ellsworth 
businessmen were agitating. The writer especially complained 
about money fleeing the county through Ellsworth merchants who 
imported flour for urban consumers. In the next issue a writer 
disguised as “Go to Work” defended Ellsworth merchants, assert- 
ing in addition that the county's farmers, with few exceptions, 
were simply indolent complainers. “Home Interests” replied that 
“Go to Work” and his fellows were “dry goods loafers” who should 


get busy and do something about the shabby appearance of Ells- 
worth. His urban opponent replied immediately, abusing “Home 
Interests” and “his legions of thriftless, shiftless, do-nothing neigh- 


bors. “Home Interests” struck back in a long letter very 
critical of Ellsworth males, two-thirds of whom were described as 
loafing for a living or “just carrying on a little business as a cloak for 
their idleness.” In a March issue “Go to Work,” possibly at the 
editor’s insistence, tried to placate his rural opponent, but the 
other’s concluding argument in the same issue still pointed to the 
number of loafers on Ellsworth’s Main street.*? 

At the same time D. B. Long, rural leader, voiced objections 
of a different sort to Ellsworth’s railroad project. He argued that 
the county’s big landowning stockmen, like himself, would bear 
the tax burden for such public-subsidized projects. “This county,” 
he asserted in the Reporter, “is a stock county, and not an Agri- 
cultural county. When you cripple the stock interest, you cripple 
the true interest and wealth of the county. ” Commissioner 
Jackson, spokesman for the proposed railroad, replied to Long that 


66. Ibid., December 19, 1872, February 18, March 6, May 1, June 12, 1873. 
67. Ibid., January 16, 23, 30, February 6, 18, March 6, 1873. 
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a second railroad would bring more settlers into the county, pro- 
viding a broader tax base. He agreed that stock raising was the 
primary interest of the area but claimed that a second railroad 
would favor this interest by bringing “cheap fencing here to stop 
the clamor in the mouths of a few for the herd law. . . .” In 
March, however, Commissioner Howard proclaimed himself im- 
placably against the project, and declared that as chairman of the 
board of commissioners he would block all efforts to bring the rail- 
road to a public vote. Thus the urban project was killed by the 
county’s big rural landowners. 

Prior to 1873 most anti-cattle agitation came from southeast of 
Ellsworth, where rural settlement was thickest. The year 1872, 
however, saw considerable settlement in the northwest corner 
of the county around the town of Wilson, laid out in the fall of 
1871. In the elections of November, 1872, Wilson was the only 
precinct giving a majority to Edwards, the pro-cattle candidate for 
the state senate, the reason perhaps being that the town’s promoters 
had temporary aspirations of the community's becoming a great 
cattle-trading center.*° By 1873, however, the Wilson area was 
clearly a seat of an anti-cattle movement that sought not just herd 
law protection but total exclusion of the trade from Ellsworth 
county. 

The 1867 Spanish fever act of the Kansas legislature fixed quaran- 
tine boundaries that legally excluded Texas cattle from the more 
settled portions of the state. The basis was fear by resident live- 
stock raisers of Spanish fever. In 1872 the legislature, acquiescing 
to the wishes of inhabitants, moved the line farther west to close 
more territory to the cattle trade. Successive legislatures, meeting 
in January and February of each year, threatened to shove the 
quarantine line—or “dead line,” as it was termed—farther west."° 
Now, early in 1873, a combined meeting of residents of the Wilson 
area and homesteaders from nearby Russell county resolved to 
petition their representatives in the legislature “to so amend the 
act regulating the driving and grazing of Texas cattle in this State 
as to exclude from Ellsworth and Russell counties, through Texas 
herds or those liable to impart the Spanish fever.”™! Although 
nothing came of this action, the region remained a center of ex- 
clusionist agitation. 

68. Ibid., January 23, 30, March 20, 1873. 


69. Andreas-Cutler, op. cit., p. 1280. 


70. See summary of the quarantine-line legislation in Streeter, The Kaw: The Heart 
of a Nation, pp. 202-207. 


71. Ellsworth Reporter, February 20, 1873. 
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In May, 1873, the newspaper predicted another great cattle season 
for Ellsworth, with prospects of 300,000 head proclaimed “a low 
estimate.” A kind of slogan was tucked in among the news items— 
“Ellsworth county farmers will not fight the Texas Cattle.” ™ Varia- 
tions on this theme seemed to promise that repetition would make 
it so. 

The very next edition, however, brought a letter from a farmer 
who demanded a herd law and accused the county commissioners 
of deliberately favoring the big stockmen in not passing such a 
law. At the same time, a few of the domestic cattle raisers were 
joining the farmers to view Texas cattle with disfavor. Among 
these was D. B. Long, a stockman who did not fear a protection 
law because he herded and fed his own stock each winter. Not so 
stockmen like Commissioner Howard, who feared Spanish fever 
each summer but who turned his stock loose each winter. A writer 
to the Reporter suggested that the commissioners impose a herd 
law in the spring, then lift it again in the fall, but the act of 1872 
made no provision for repeal after a herd law declaration.”* So 
Howard and his stock-raising constituents preferred no herd law 
at all. 

At least one homesteader tried to do something that spring be- 
sides just protesting. Late in May he swore out a complaint on 
two Texas trail drivers who allowed their cattle to invade his claim. 
But without a herd law in force there were no grounds for prosecu- 
tion. The case was dismissed at the request of County Attorney 
P. T. Pendleton.” 

In June a letter from J. W. Ingersoll bitterly attacked what he 
termed the county’s anti-protection “rich men,” those like the Rev. 
A. Essick who owned from 75 to 400 head. These stockmen, as- 
serted Ingersoll, “care no more for the success of the poor man than 
for the life of a troublesome flea, . . . and it is just such men 
that make a herd law necessary.” He observed that farmers should 
not have to trust the honor of cattlemen to reimburse damages 
committed by stock, but rather should have the protection of a herd 
law wherein the stockmen could trust the farmers to assess damages 
fairly. “The poor man,” noted Ingersoll, “may not have as many 
dollars or cattle as the rich man, but on the average I am certain 
he has as much honor and is governed by as generous principles.” 


72. Ibid., May 8, 1878. 

73. “Farmer” in ibid., May 15, 1873. 

74. Edward P. Faris in ibid., July 8, 1873. 

75. Kansas Daily Commonwealth, Topeka, June 4, 1873. 
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“The rights of the laboring men,” he concluded, “must be protected 
by our laws and respected by capital. . . .”* 

John S. Barnum, however, spoke the minds of those farmers like 
himself who had been converted from protectionism to an anti- 
protection view. His principal arguments were that a herd law 
would frighten away the trade in Texas cattle, leaving local farmers 
with greatly reduced numbers of consumers to supply. A herd law 
would also frighten away the big domestic stockmen who paid 
most of the taxes in the county. Anyway, claimed Barnum, Ells- 
worth county farmers would do better to become stock raisers 
themselves.** 

Many new arrivals to the county agreed with Barnum’s conclu- 
sion and dropped plans for homesteading in favor of stock raising. 
Winfield S. Faris and his brother William, for example, arrived in 
1872 and took up claims on Clear creek. Soon, however, they be- 
came so involved in managing their small but growing herds, which 
they grazed on the public domain, that they allowed their claims 
to revert back to the government.”® 

Although the newspaper supplies no details, two apparently con- 
flicting farmers’ organizations were now operating, evidently repre- 
senting this dichotomy of opinion regarding protection. One was 
the old “Farmers Protective Association of Empire Township,” in 
which D. B. Long was active, which met as late as May 31 “to ar- 
range for better protection from the ravages of Texas cattle.” *® The 
other, the “Ellsworth Farmers’ Independent Association,” was active 
near Ellsworth and met June 14 and October 17 at the home of 
Thomas Thomas.** This Republican insurgent of the previous year 
owned an 80-acre farm, but he was primarily a contractor. In 1873 
Thomas was building the new Ellsworth schoolhouse, and it is un- 
likely he would have antagonized the city’s residents by frightening 
the cattle trade away with talk of a county herd law.*t The only 
other member of the group mentioned by the paper was W. E. Fos- 
not, a one-legged war veteran who came to Ellsworth county as a 


76. Ellsworth Reporter, June 12, 1873. Ingersoll’s rural class consciousness perhaps 
makes his personal data of interest. In 1870 he gave his age as 28, his birthplace as 
New York, his occupation as farmer, his dependents as a wife and two children. He es- 
timated the value of his real estate holdings as $200. He gave no estimate of his personal 
estate.—“U. S. Census, 1870,” Ellsworth county, [second section,] p. 4. 

77. Ellsworth Reporter, June 26, 1873. 

78. A Biographical History of Central Kansas, v. 1, p. 630; Ellsworth Messenger, 
September 15, 1955. 

79. Ellsworth Reporter, May 29, 1873. 

80. Ibid., June 12, October 9, 1873. 

81. Ibid., December 14, 1871 f. (advertisement), August 7, September 18, 1873. 
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farmer about 1870 but who opened a watch-repair shop in Ellsworth 
in 1874.8* He also was an unlikely protectionist agitator. 

As the cattle-buying season wore on, the Ellsworth Reporter 
attempted to protect the Texas cattle trade by offering local farmers 
advice, much of it condescending. “Farming or Stock-Raising?” 
asked one editorial, and the answer was both. For best returns, 
said the paper, farmers should raise crops, feed them to livestock, 
then sell the animals. The Reporter also urged settlers to raise 
truck produce for Ellsworth’s consumer market. Another item ob- 
served that if the farmer used sound commercial practices “just as 
his careful brother merchants do, he would find a spirit of business 
working into all his habits, and progress and push would follow.” 
In September the paper reprinted from the Milwaukee ( Wis.) 
Commercial a long article emphasizing the lucrative returns from 
stock raising with Texas longhorns.™ 

The same month the board of county commissioners made prep- 
arations for the election of new members. Z. Jackson had resigned 
in June to become the Ellsworth postmaster and his chair was 
temporarily filled by William Armstrong, a big stockman.** For 
the coming election the county was divided three ways by popula- 
tion to give one commissioner to the eastern half of the county, one 
to the west, and one to Ellsworth.*> Since 1872 the question of a 
herd law had rested on the makeup of the board of commissioners. 
On October 11, 1873, 33 farmers of the eastern district met to select 
a candidate for commissioner who was favorable to a herd law. 
D. B. Long tried to inject a note of compromise into the meeting 
by proposing that the group ask for a herd law only for the sum- 
mer months, but only one other besides himself was in a mood to 
compromise. Henry V. Faris, one of the county’s original settlers, 
was selected as candidate to run against the anti-protection incum- 
bent, J. C. Howard. On the same day the protectionists of the 
western district selected “Captain” L. Knox as their candidate. 
Knox had no opponent in that region. 

Within the Ellsworth district voters were faced with a more 
complex situation. Not only did Ellsworth businessmen need an 
anti-protectionist to shield the cattle trade, but most also desired 
someone who would continue to oppose the old landed business- 
men like Hodgden. The latter person was evidently behind the 

82. Ibid., October 9, 1873, November 19, 1874. 

83. Ibid., August 14, 28, September 18, 1873. 

See te fone 26, July 10, 1878. For a brief description of Armstrong see ibid., 
85. See description of districts in ibid., October 2, 1873. 
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candidature of J. C. Veatch, a hotel proprietor who had been a 
vocal “regular” Republican the year before. Therefore, Leo Hert- 
zig, although he had not intended to be a candidate, let it be known 
that “circumstances compel him to run for another term.” ®* 

The newspaper meanwhile observed that “There are many 

farmers who have no stock but who hope to have some, that oppose 
a herd law, and there are some farmers who own good sized herds 
who favor the law.” §* The editor himself opposed protection, and 
almost the entire front page of an October issue was taken up by 
an anti-protection article composed by Henry Inman, an influential 
Ellsworth citizen, which was a masterpiece of deductive reasoning 
from the premise that the act of 1872 was “obnoxious to the very 
principles of justice and of right.” ®* Then a week before the cru- 
cial election the paper carried a letter from “Anti-Herd Law” rem- 
iniscent of the views of “Go to Work” the previous winter. The 
writer, a stockman, wasted no compliments on protectionists. As 
he saw it, 
We have all the wealth and respectability of the county on our side, and what 
does their side consist of? A few sore heads who couldn’t get office on our 
side and have gone over so as to be first in position and honors, even if it is 
among vagabonds and paupers, and the majority are composed of poor worth- 
less grubber[s] of the ground, who have a little truck patch, or a few acres of 
corn and no fence, or a mere pretense for a fence, so as to collect damages from 
their neighbors. . . . All that is necessary for the cattle men to do, is to 
hire all their poor neighbors a few days before election, and keep them away 
from the hungry office seekers, who try to make them believe that the herd 
law will benefit them, in order to get their votes.8® 


The election itself was quiet. Anti-protectionist J. C. Howard 
defeated the herd law candidate in the eastern district to retain 
his position on the board. Captain Knox, the western district’s 
herd law candidate, was unopposed. In Ellsworth, Hertzig retained 
his seat.°° With the board still two-to-one against protection, the 
1873 campaign for an Ellsworth county herd law ended. 

The year 1872 had seen a great cattle-buying season in Ellsworth. 
By the late summer of 1873 it was apparent that the current season 


86. Ibid., October 16, 23, 30, 1873. 

87. Ibid., Gusher, 9, 1873. See in the same issue the rather intelligent protection 
arguments of 

88. Ibid., baad 16, 1873. inne, a former army officer who prior to Ee 
had been stationed at Fort Harker, later a nationally-known writer ular 
Western nonfiction. Probably his best-known works were The Old Santa Fe Tent? fe New 
York, 44 ), illustrated by Frederic Remington, and The Great Salt Lake Trail (New 
Y ork, 98), written in collaboration with William F, Cody.—A Biographical History of 

» v. 1, pp. 506, 507. 

89. Ellsworth Reporter, October 30, aa 

90. Ibid., November 6, 13, 1873. pogtininey election statistics were carried 
by Se paper. Also losing in the <a was Perry Hodgden, candidate for state rep- 
resentative. 
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was far less successful. “There are a large number of cattle about 
Ellsworth, but as yet shipments are light,” the Reporter admitted 
in September. “Drovers who can afford to, will hold their cattle 
until the market is better. Many cattle will probably be wintered 
here unless there should be a change in eastern prices for the 
better.” 4 

There were those who, remembering the economic doldrums of 
the pre-cowtown Ellsworth, already were becoming fearful for the 
town’s future as a cattle market. In mid-September the newspaper 
gave the prophets of doom a talking-to: 

There are some people that need to be assured daily of the good prospect 
ahead. Some of these people live in Ellsworth, and we must say to them 
again this week, that “all is well.” Ellsworth is all right and will keep right. 
It is more favorably located for becoming an important town than any other 
station on the [rail]road for a distance of four hundred miles. All that is 
necessary is for our citizens to keep on working, and building up the city. It 
is certain that Ellsworth will retain the Texas cattle trade as long as this 
county possesses such superior advantages and the drovers are welcome to 
come and are well treated while here. Ellsworth has been the busiest town 
in the State this summer, and now that the hurrying season is drawing to a 
close it does not look well to “get sick” as Alexander is said to have been, 
once upon a time, because there was not another world to conquer: after our 
business men have had an immense trade for six months they can afford to be 
satisfied during the other six months if they make no more than the business 
men in other towns are making.92 

Unfortunately, the day this brave article went to press the 1878 
financial crisis struck Wall street. By the following week its reper- 
cussions were felt by Ellsworth as panic-stricken drovers threw 
the cattle they had been holding all summer onto the market. A 
total of 117 carloads of livestock left town September 25, and the 
current loading rate at the stockyard was estimated at 800 cars per 
week. “Long trains” of cattle still were being loaded daily a 
month later, but by the middle of November most of the excite- 
ment was over.®® The season ended dismally. Ellsworth was the 
main reception point for Texas cattle in 1872; in 1878 she received 
only about 30 per cent of the cattle driven into Kansas. Only 
30,540 of these were shipped east.®* About 25,000 therefore were 
wintered in Ellsworth county, Commissioner Howard alone win- 
tering 1,700 head.* Again settlers prepared for a season of stock 
depredations. 


91. Ibid., September 11, 18783. 

92. Ibid., September 18, 1873. 

98. Ibid., September 25, October 2, 16, 1873. 

94. Streeter, “Ellsworth as a Texas Cattle Market,” loc. cit., pp. 395, 397. 
95. Ellsworth Reporter, December 11, 1878. March 5, 1874. 
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By mid-November only a handful of Texans remained in town. 
Citizens no doubt saw them leave with mixed feelings this year. 
An unusual increase in violence in July and August had culminated 
in the fatal shooting by a Texan of Chauncey B. Whitney, business- 
man and county sheriff. A few days later the police retaliated by 
shooting Cad Pierce, a Texan. In September a troublesome ex- 
policeman had to be shot, and two months later a Texan avenged 
Cad Pierce by gunning Ed Crawford, his killer. The publicity 
resulting from this activity gave Ellsworth state-wide notoriety. 
In addition, it diverted business to rival cowtowns. “The recent 
killings of Sheriff Whitney and Cad Pierce, at Ellsworth,” wrote a 
correspondent from Great Bend, “has caused a large influx of cattle 
herders, buyers and others from that point, and business is much 
stimulated thereby.” ®* It was a trying summer all around. 

By the middle of February, 1874, the Ellsworth Reporter already 
was claiming optimistically that Ellsworth would obtain the bulk 
of the cattle trade in the state the coming season.** In the same 
month a farmer wrote to plead with the editor to cease inviting 
the Texans to return. He urged rural-urban co-operation in the 
matter. “Help us to build up the county,” he implored, “and we 
will not let the town go down by any means.” ® 

The continuing separation of rural and urban interests was high- 
lighted by the invasion of Ellsworth county by the Granger move- 
ment. On March 17, 1874, the county’s first Grange was organized, 
with Captain Knox, the new county commissioner, as its master. 
The founding of the chapter was possibly inspired by the presence 
in the county of Edward P. Faris, who had been a charter member 
of the national organization. With a certain uneasiness the 
Reporter claimed in June that Ellsworth county Grangers were 
happy, and mentioned pointedly that local farmers failed to get re- 
duced rates for grain shipments only because of the small quantity 
raised. 

No doubt it was not coincidence that six of Ellsworth’s business- 
men—including Arthur Larkin and Perry Hodgden—buried their 


96. Ibid., August 21, September 11, November 13, 1873. The September 4 issue of 
the Reporter was particularly critical of the Leavenworth Commercial, which had asserted 
that martial. law was proclaimed in Ellsworth, that the Texans threatened to “burn and sack 
the town,” and that citizens and police threatened to “shoot on sight” all Texans. “People 
who behave themselves are [as] safe here as in Leavenworth,” replied the Reporter. 

For the results of Floyd Benjamin Streeter’s exhaustive research on this period of violence 
see his ie of a Cow Town,” The Aerend: A as Quarterly, Hays, v. 5 (Spring, 
Summer, 19: he PP. 81-96, 145-162; Prairie Trails and Cow Towns (Boston, 1936), pp. 
115-142; The Kaw: The Heart of a Nation, pp. 138-148. 

97. “Alpha” in Kansas Daily Commonwealth, Topeka, August 27, 1873. 

98. Ellsworth Reporter, February 19, 1874. 

99. “In Eamest” in ibid., February 12, 1874. 

100. Ibid., February 12, 19, March 19, June 11, 1874. 
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differences and tried to promote a county agricultural society five 
days before a similar convention met to organize a county-wide 
Grange.’ But a drought that lasted from early June through July, 
which was followed by grasshoppers, claimed the Grangers’ atten- 
tion. Accompanying these catastrophes were prairie fires, with a 
particularly severe fire near Wilson the night of July 25, aggravated 
by an intense windstorm, which devastated the area.1°? Faced with 
natural crises, local Grangers were preoccupied with planning co- 
operative firebreaks rather than co-operative merchandising, and 
proposing railroad legislation only to the extent of requiring loco- 
motives to be equipped with spark-traps. A Grange leader like 
E. P. Faris might complain individually about “the politicians of 
the county who have personal ambition or purposes to serve,” but 
no Grange-inspired radicalism seemed to threaten the status quo. 
By fall the county contained seven regional Granges and a county 
Grange, but the movement appeared solidly in control of prosperous 
stockmen like D. B. Long, John S. Barnum, and Levi Sternberg. 

Yet the herd law question was bound to arise again, especially 
as 1874 saw a new influx of homesteaders. The eastern half of the 
county, noted the paper early in the year, was “settling up quite 
fast. . . .”1 Ina letter of the same month D. B. Long pointed 
to the county's southern tier of townships, into which wheat farmers 
from adjacent Rice county were overflowing. Although a stockman 
himself, Long noted that the county badly needed a flour mill to 
accommodate these immigrants. He observed matter-of-factly that 
Ellsworth had only one or two seasons left as a cowtown, and that 
urban businessmen might as well admit it. “It is high time our at- 
tention was turned to something,” he concluded, “that will be of 
permanent and lasting benefit to the county.” 1% 

In 1870 the population of Ellsworth county was 1,185. In 1873 
the population stood at 2,868. In 1874 it was still only 3,273.1 The 
county did not experience an immigration boom till after 1875. By 
that year the majority of its lands still lay vacant (see map p. 187). 
Ellsworth county homesteaders only slowly gained enough numbers 
to translate their desires into effective political action. 
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ELLSWORTH COUNTY, 1875 





The shaded areas represent remaining lands unsettled. From the Fourth 
Annual Report (1875) of the Kansas State Board of Agriculture. 


The state legislature in the meantime forced upon Ellsworth 
county yet another variable in the cattle-trade question. On March 
7 an act was approved which seemed tailor-made for local protec- 
tionists. In counties like Ellsworth, where the commissioners re- 
fused to exercise their power to impose herd laws, two-thirds of 
the legal voters now could require them to do so by petition.1%* 

Encouraged, but uncertain whether they could obtain enough 
signatures for a county herd law, a group of homesteaders began 
drumming up support for a “night herd law” in Empire township. 
Such a law, which required all stock in a given township to be 
herded or penned during the hours of darkness, needed only a peti- 
tion from three-fifths of the electors of that township.1°° Probably 
the reason why such measures had not been attempted previously 
in Ellsworth county was that many officials considered the 1868 


107. Laws of the State of Kansas, 1874, pp. 208, 204. 
108. General Statutes of the State of Kansas, 1868, pp. 1001, 1002. 
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act on which such action was based to be voided through the 
passage of the 1872 herd law act. Empire farmers, however, 
were desperate. The group presented its petition, only to have it 
declared five or six names short of the requisite number.” 

Undaunted, Empire farmers met again on April 25 to consider a 
county herd law under the new provisions. Near Wilson, at the 
opposite end of the county, homesteaders also spoke emphatically 
of a herd law. From that area came an effort to organize a county- 
wide protection movement. 

Ellsworth businessmen ignored all rural agitation and went 
ahead with plans to make Ellsworth the leading cattle market of 
the 1874 season, raising money to employ an agent to descend the 
trail and divert herds from Wichita and other cowtown competitors. 
By the end of May 42,572 longhorns were in the county, with an- 
other 17,800 getting close. John Mueller already had sold 100 
pairs of cowboy boots and Ira Phelps put on four employees in his 
grocery store.1!? 

West of Ellsworth a group of settlers led by wealthy W. M. King 
met and resolved to prosecute any drover bringing his herd across 
the Smoky Hill river in their vicinity."* But the really bad news 
came in June when the Reporter's editor talked at length with vari- 
ous Texans. These informed him that Ellsworth might expect only 
about 60,000 head that season, or just two-fifths the total driven. 
Thereafter the trade would peter out anyway as railroads pushed 
into Texas itself and the state was finally drained of surplus 
cattle." On top of this, cattle were selling at depression prices. 
Drover Sol West, for example, remained in Ellsworth all summer 
in an effort to make profitable sales, but returned to Texas in the 
fall with a net gain of just $1.50." Only 18,500 head were shipped 
east from Ellsworth, 12,000 less than the year before."* The cattle 
season of 1874 was a depressing failure. 

109. Apparently the act of 1868 in part providing for night herd laws was in practice 
—_—~o- ough still on the books as late as 1879. Compiled Laws of Kansas, 1879, 
p. 921, Footnote 1, states: “On examination of this chapter [“Stock’’], it will be found 
that many of the provisions of the general statutes have been superseded by subsequent 
168 is nowhere repealed specifically, and parts of it only by implication; hence, we print the 
whole, calling attention to this fact.” pearing opposite the first section of Article 1 
(night herd law act of 1868), p. 921, is the following marginal gloss: “See §§ 82 et seq. 
this chapter; also see §§91 et seq. [herd law act of 1874] this chapter; wherever there 


is any conflict or where they cover the same ground, these sections supersede the provisions 
of this and following sections of the general statutes.” 
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Fall saw the anti-cattle movement regain momentum. Late in 
the summer Captain Knox, the protectionist county commissioner 
from the western district, resigned from office. His successor was 
to be picked in the November elections. The Rev. John Jellison 
of Wilson, a protectionist, was put forth by the homesteaders of that 

Jellison faced no opposition. “We all know what we want,” 
wrote a spokesman, “and let us be in earnest to get it. We want a 
herd law twelve months in the year; we want the dead line moved 
from where it now is far enough west so that we shall not be 
troubled with Texas cattle crossing our country.” 117 

Elsewhere farmers’ sentiments were becoming more and more 
protectionist, if not exclusionist, as continuing poor prices for long- 
horns negated the profits in wintering. G. A. Atwood, formerly 
editor of the Ellsworth Reporter, was now candidate for state repre- 
sentative, and had to explain away his previous anti-protection 
stand. To accomplish this he declared himself for a herd law, but 
a better one than provided in the act of 1874. “Let the impracti- 
cable law of last winter be remodeled,” he wrote, “so that the two 
great interests, farming and stock-raising, may both prosper, and our 
county will increase in wealth and population.” Having neatly 
straddled the issue, Atwood was elected.1"§ 

The new editor of the Reporter, Henry Inman, also tried to be 
accommodating. In October, 1873, Inman had composed anti- 
protection propaganda for the Reporter. Now, in December of 
1874, he noted that the herd law movement “is assuming a shape 
in this county that promises protection to our much abused farmers, 
at last.”"2®° Even the Ellsworth business community, doubtless 
frightened by the growing exclusion sentiment in the county, were 
giving way on the herd law. As Inman exclaimed: 

At last a majority of the people of Ellsworth county, including our leading 
merchants, have opened their eyes to the fact, that the basis of our wealth, and 
prosperity, lies in the proper advancement of our agricultural interests. 

In a word, a new era is to dawn upon Ellsworth county, we are to become 
revolutionized in a measure, and the grandest feature in the changes that are to 
take place, is that, town and country—farmer and merchant, are firmly support- 
ing each other in this matter. . . . The Bete Noir that has been the means 
of estranging the two classes in advancing the real interests of the county is the 


“Herd Law” question. . . . With a judicious herd law there need be no 
conflict of interests. . . . Let us have a herd law by all means! 120 


On January 28, 1875, the protectionists publicly warned the 


. W. T. Levitt and A. A. Jellison in Ellsworth Reporter, October 29, 1874. 
. Ibid., October 29, November 9, 1874. 
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board of county commissioners they were petitioning for a herd 
law. The board received the petitions on March 10, but postponed 
consideration. On March 28 the board finally imposed a herd law 
to go into effect May 1.!*! The protectionists had triumphed. 

Conflict in Ellsworth county was far from over, however. De. 
spite the crippling herd law Ellsworth’s businessmen intended to 
promote the town as a Texas cattle market for yet another season. 
The Reporter protested that homesteaders should not bite the urban 
hands that signed their herd law petitions, but farmers in the Wil- 
son area prepared to continue agitating for total exclusion of the 
trade. On February 15 the settlers of Wilson township met with 
counterparts from Russell county to resolve that their representa- 
tives in the legislature be “formally instructed” to press for removal 
of the quarantine line farther west. A week later they met again 
to form the “Farmer’s Protective Union,” “to enforce the iaws, and 
protect ourselves against the encroachments of herds of stock of 
every kind.” 122 

In the meantime Ellsworth prepared for the cattle drive. Perry 
Hodgden and T. J. Buckbee took over management of the stockyard, 
and the Reporter published the entire 1874 herd law act so that 
incoming drovers would be careful to comply with its every pro- 
vision. By the middle of May herds were arriving in the county 
and J. C. Brown, especially hired as a guide, was attempting to 
steer them clear of the Wilson vicinity. Late in May the Reporter 
revealed that T. J. Buckbee owned the only land on the Arkansas 
river over which the herds could pass on their way to Ellsworth 
county, all other property owners along the stream refusing to let 
them cross.1°5 

This observation was virtually a notice that the Ellsworth cattle 
trade was dying hard, but dying all the same. Thereafter the 
Reporter's optimism dwindled to a pathetic silence on the matter. 
Finally, in August, a rather obscurely placed editorial formally an- 
nounced the end of Ellsworth as a cowtown: 

Fai TRADE. 

We predict an excellent trade in Ellsworth this fall, and the logic of the 
thing is, that all the money to be spent will remain among ourselves. We are 
happy in the fact that the days of the Texas trade is [sic] numbered among the 
things that were. Of all the hundreds of thousands of dollars that changed 


hands during the years of that erratic traffic, we fail to see where it has bene- 
fited one man in the county whose determination it was to make his home 
121. Ibid., January 28, February 11, 18, 25, March 25, 1875. 


122, Ibid., January 28, February 25, March 11, 1875. 
123. Ibid., April 8, 15, 22, May 20, 27, 1875. 
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among us. We have a herd law, and we have proved the richness of our soil, 
and our wonderful pastoral possibilities beyond a peradventure, and all that 
remains for us to do is to encourage a healthful immigration, devote our ener- 
gies to wool growing, graded stock, and small grain, and we shall soon find 
ourselves second to no county in the state in wealth and importance.124 

The four years’ conflict in Ellsworth county had been essentially 
a clash between an alliance of urban businessmen and a portion of 
the rural settlers against the rest of the rural settlers. A serious 
division thus was apparent in the latter group, between those who 
primarily farmed and those who undertook stock raising. Many of 
the stock raisers were not much removed from homesteaders, but 
most seem to have been comparatively wealthy. Homesteaders 
wanted a county herd law to protect their unfenced crops from 
loose Texan and domestic cattle; the stockmen, large or small, 
opposed a herd law because it would seriously cripple their mode of 
operation. In the countryside, therefore, the herd law was the 
issue rather than the Texas cattle trade as such. The split in the 
tural settler group was finally reflected in a kind of class conscious- 
ness that identified “poor” farmers and “rich” stockmen, as best ex- 
pressed in the letter of J. W. Ingersoll. 

An outstanding feature of Ellsworth county conflict was the 
emergence of a mutual distrust and contempt between rural and 
urban residents. This seemed to burst out at the least provocation. 
Obviously aggravating this rural-urban split was the excessive 
“urban-ness” of Ellsworth, with its economy oriented toward a 
highly cosmopolitan cattle industry rather than local agriculture. 
To a ruralist, all the distasteful accouterments of urban society were 
present in Ellsworth—drunkenness, gambling, prostitution, exces- 
sive crime, and idleness. The failure of the rural-urban political 
coalition in the 1872 elections exposed the depths of this cleavage. 
The Reporter in late 1874 saw the healing of this as the most valu- 
able benefit of resolving the herd law question. 

Other sources of conflict in Ellsworth county apparently had 
little or nothing to do with the existence of the Texas cattle trade. 
Two cliques of businessmen fought over the location of the court- 
house, and even though one clique captured a good deal of rural 
support in this conflict it apparently was isolated from the cattle 
issue. A certain amount of anti-cattle agitation also had other 
origins perhaps. The opposition to Texas cattle in Wilson may 
really have been a challenge by that community of Ellsworth’s 
dominance within the county. The brother and spokesman of John 
Jellison, exclusionist county commissioner from Wilson, for example, 
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was Acy A. Jellison, soon to be the leading businessman, largest 
landowner, and dominant civic leader of Wilson.’*> In addition, 
many of the homesteaders of the Wilson area possibly turned to 
the exclusion movement in frustration after being hit peculiarly 
hard with drought, grasshoppers, and prairie fires.1*® 

Did leaders play significant parts in the movement to restrict 
the cattle trade? Although Arthur Larkin and other Ellsworth 
merchants might be termed leaders, no urban businessman appar- 
ently ever became a vocal anti-cattle agitator. D. B. Long, a big 
stockman who herded and fed his cattle each winter, might have 
proved an effective leader for the movement in Ellsworth county. 
But he remained only a critic of the status quo, never an agitator. 
His own economic interests were never threatened by either the 
existence of the cattle trade or the proposed herd laws, and his 
criticisms were based mainly on principles rather than on felt needs. 
W. M. King provided some leadership, but this wealthy newcomer 
probably was too indiscriminately contentious to be an effective 
organizer of the opposition. The Jellison brothers undoubtedly 
provided leadership in the Wilson area by 1874, but a county-wide 
leader never appeared. 

In the final analysis, the anti-cattle homesteaders won without 
significant leadership for two reasons. First, the Kansas legislature 
finally provided an easy means for obtaining a herd law against 
the wishes of entrenched interests. Second, urban businessmen 
realized by late 1874 that the cattle trade was inevitably to leave 
Ellsworth. They grasped the necessity of winning back the rural 
settlers on whom their businesses would depend in the not-too- 
distant future. They also hoped to eke out at least one more 
cattle season by stifling the exclusion movement. They saw the 
herd law as a compromise measure giving the majority of rural 
elements satisfaction and yet keeping the cattle trade in the county. 

But Ellsworth’s cattle trade died in the summer of 1875. It was 
already being attracted to more convenient points by that year, and 
was no doubt as discouraged by the settling up of the country south 
of Ellsworth county as by the latter’s new herd law. In any event, 
if the birth of Ellsworth’s cattle trade is a study in corporate com- 
munity effort, its death was at least partially the result of vicious 
community conflict. In such terms can be described in short the 
rise and fall of Ellsworth as a cowtown. 


Lyon, on. ott i 52; Ellsworth Times, June 14, 1879; Ellsworth Reporter, March 


125. 
18, 1880; Wilson uly 15, 1948. 

126. The majority of the state aid received by Ellsworth county for the relief of its 
destitute following the agricultural disasters of 1874 went to settlers in the vicinity of 
Wilson.— Reporter, January 7, 1875. 
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Quotations from letters which newly arrived Cyrus K. calle 
Holliday, one of the founders of Topeka and of the Santa mem 
Fe railroad, wrote his young wife Mary, whom he tem- that 
porarily left back East while he sought new opportunities 


. went 
in the West— 


there 
From Lawrence, November 18, 1854: Wor! 


| am perfectly delighted with the Country. You may He 
tell those who inquire that my idea of the country is the } 
simply this—that God might have made a better coun- abou 
try than Kansas but so far as my knowledge extends he Ohic 
certainly never did. |! am bound to make it my home 
if | can at all succeed in making suitable business ar- she 1 
rangements. . . . Geo 


From Topeka (” ‘Up the River,’ K. T.,” he wrote, for the m 


five-day-old city had not yet been named), December 10, that 


1854: Dav 


A more lovely country | certainly never saw—and his | 
yet it looks worse now than at any other season. | am fall 
told by those who know that in the spring and early 
summer when the grass and shrubbery and flowers Wor 
appear it is beautiful beyond conception. So | think 
it must be. And in a few years when civilization by its 
magic influence shall have transformed this glorious Alle 
country from what it now is to the brilliant destiny 184° 
awaiting it, the sun in all his course will visit no land 
more truly lovely and desirable than this. Here, Mary, 
with God's kind permission, we will make our 
home. 


lege 





The Early Career of C. K. Holliday 


A FounbER OF TOPEKA AND OF THE SANTA FE RAILROAD 
FREDERICK F, SEELY 


ign KURTZ HOLLIDAY’S roots lay deep in Pennsylvania. 
The Holliday family, early pioneers of Scotch-Irish Presby- 
terian stock, about 1760 had settled the area of Blair county now 
called Hollidaysburg and had had a rugged time doing it, for several 
members of the family had been killed in Indian raids.’ It was here 
that Holliday’s father, David, was born. In 1809 David Holliday 
went east to Franklin county and married a Mary Kennedy; soon 
thereafter he took a post as accountant in the great Carlisle Iron 
Works, located at Boiling Springs five miles south of town.” 

Here, near Carlisle, Cyrus Kurtz Holliday was born April 3, 1826, 
the youngest of seven children. After the death of David Holliday 
about 1830, his widow followed a married daughter to Massillon, 
Ohio, about 1837, taking her three youngest children with her, and 
she remained in Ohio until she joined C. K. Holliday and his brother 
George in Topeka, where she died in 1859. 

Young Holliday’s early years in Ohio remain obscure; it is likely 
that he was living in the vicinity of Wooster, where his brother 
David Hayes Holliday had settled,* and he gave Wooster, Ohio, as 
his home address when he registered at Allegheny College in the 
fall of 1848. 

Holliday’s choice of Allegheny College, 140 miles northeast of 
Wooster, may have been determined by several factors. The Col- 
lege of Wooster was not then in existence, and in the late 1840's 
Allegheny was enjoying a fresh burst of vitality and expansion. In 
1847 Pres. Homer J. Clark had retired in ill health, and a former 
professor had been called back as president, John W. Barker. Bar- 
ker’s qualities as a great teacher and his inspiring energy seemed to 
fire the college into new life. Furthermore, the Methodist church 
had strengthened its support of the institution and Allegheny was 
being recommended by preachers, circuit riders, and teachers 
through the states lying to the south and west. The new “perpetual 
scholarships” had yielded $60,000 in cash and were already bring- 


Dn. Freperick F, Sexxy, native of some. is a professor and chairman of the English de- 
— at omomaaperny College, Meadville, P: 


ory of Blair County, sont eds., Tarring S. Davis and Lucile Shenk 
(2 .%, Aire 1931), v. 1, p. 32. 


2. C. K. Holliday, “Family Memoranda,” ms., 1897. 
8. “Wayne County Deed Record,” v. 62, p. 143. 
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ing scores of new students to the campus. The college was ready 
to advance into one of the greatest decades in its history, the 1850s,‘ 

A total of 226 new students entered Allegheny that year of 1848, 
though the majority of these were enrolled in the preparatory de- 
partment. The total enrollment in the four college classes was 
slightly over 100, and a faculty of five was responsible for their 
instruction. 

In those years Allegheny’s entrance requirements included a read- 
ing knowledge of Latin and basic groundwork in Greek. If a boy 
lacked these important tools to a classical education, he might obtain 
them by attending what was then called the preparatory depart- 
ment before he was formally admitted to college. Holliday entered 
college directly, so obviously he had already begun his classical 
education before coming to Meadville. Although records are not 
to be found, there were several small academies or preparatory 
schools in the Wooster area in the decade of the 1840's; one or two 
were in the town of Wooster itself, and two or three others were 
located in nearby settlements. Undoubtedly at one of these Holli- 
day prepared for college, possibly teaching at intervals in the com- 
mon schools in order to save enough money for college, for he was 
22 years old when he registered as a freshman at Allegheny. 

When he made the journey from Wooster to Meadville in the fall 
of 1848, young Holliday was evidently accompanied by a young 
man named William B. Allison, later a distinguished senator from 
Iowa, coauthor of the Bland-Allison act, and in 1896 a candidate for 
the Republican nomination for president, which ultimately fell to 
his fellow-Alleghenian, William McKinley. Allison gave his home 
address as Ashland county (formerly a part of Wayne county), 
Ohio, and during their freshman year the two young men roomed 
and boarded themselves together.® 

The college at that time, located in a community of 2,500, was 
situated on a sparsely wooded hill a little distance from the town, 
with fields enclosing it, and a rail fence surrounding the college 
property itself. In 1850 a new plank walk was extended up the hill 
to the college. Bentley Hall, erected in 1822, was the only college 
building, but by the late 1840's it was proving inadequate for the 
rapidly growing student body, and in 1851, Holliday’s junior year, 
President Barker undertook the erection of Ruter Hall, which was 
used for a chapel, library, and recitation hall. 


4. Ernest Ashton Smith, Allegheny—A Century Education, 1815-. ville, 
Pa., 1916), pp. 131, 189, 140. _ od see Se 
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The geographical distribution of students at this time is worthy 
of note. Of the 22 men in Holliday’s class, 1852, 11 came from 
Pennsylvania, five from Ohio, four from New York state, one from 
Vermont, and one from Mississippi. Many of these classmates, as 
well as others of his college contemporaries, were later to make 
distinguished names for themselves, and their achievements are 
testimony of the kind of education which the college then furnished, 
as well as a measure of the intellectual climate which helped to 
mature and develop men like Holliday. A few were: Judge N. E. 
Worthington ’54, of the U. S. Labor Commission; Ben F. Martin ’54, 
congressman from West Virginia; Albert Long °52, missionary to 
Bulgaria and vice-president of Robert College; Judge Christopher 
Heydrick ’52, of the superior court of Pennsylvania; Thomas Wilson 
52, chief justice of Minnesota; Ephraim Miller ’55, dean of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas; James Marvin 51, chancellor of the University of 
Kansas; and James A. Gary ’55, postmaster general under McKinley. 

Holliday’s undergraduate life seems to have been divided between 
his academic work and his activities with the Allegheny Literary 
Society, one of the two active organizations which flourished on the 
campus before they were displaced by Greek letter fraternities. The 
minute books of the society reveal that Holliday joined the Alle- 
gheny Literary Society in April, 1849, and remained an active mem- 
ber until his graduation. His Ohio friend and roommate, Allison, 
was admitted to membership at the same time, although he left 
college the following summer. In the fall of his senior year Holliday 
was elected speaker (the equivalent of president) of the group, and 
toward the end of that year he was active in its financial affairs, for 
he served as chairman of at least three committees, one of which was 
formed in 1852 to consider the practicability of establishing a literary 
paper in Meadville, a project which apparently did not materialize. 

But if he handled the society's funds, he also contributed to them 
in the form of fines, which were promptly imposed upon members 
for any impropriety of conduct. On various occasions he was fined 
6% cents for leaning his head against the wall, one shilling for leaving 
the hall without permission, one shilling for wearing boots in the hall 
instead of the required slippers, and 6% cents for improper posture 
during the meeting. He seems not to have been guilty of one of the 
most common offenses: spitting on the carpet. 

At this time Allegheny was operating on a three-term plan with 
a six-weeks’ vacation during the summer.’ The curriculum, char- 


6. College archives, Reis library, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 
7. Smith, op. cit., p. 189. 
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acteristic of almost all colleges in this era, was based solidly upon 
the classics, and Latin and Greek were studied during all four years, 
Mathematics and logic accompanied the classics, and during one’s 
senior year the fare was varied somewhat by the inclusion of some 
astronomy, mineralogy, political economy, and international law. 
This was the course of study, with little flexibility permitted, which 
Holliday pursued. 

All five men who presided over the curriculum were Methodist 
clergymen, but many religious denominations were represented in 
the student body. Although the college took pride in being non- 
sectarian, it was quick to defend orthodoxy when under attack by 
the Unitarian forces of the Meadville Theological School, recently 
founded on the town’s opposite hill. Probably to bait the faculty, 
in the spring of 1851 the Allegheny Literary Society extended an 
invitation to the president of the Unitarian school to give the annual 
commencement address at the college. It was C. K. Holliday who 
introduced the resolution. The Allegheny faculty and _ trustees 
swung into action at once, not only blocking the plan, but tem- 
porarily closing down the impudent society. Holliday and a fellow 
member offered to resign from the society, but their resignations 
were rejected.§ 

Although there may have been split feelings on the matter of 
religion, the Meadville area was vigorous in its antislavery senti- 
ment. Sparked by the New England Abolitionist connections of the 
Unitarian Theological School and supported by the strong Whig and 
Free-Soil sentiment in the northwestern corner of the state, as well 
as the religious attitude of the college, Meadville had long been 
ranked as an implacable foe of slavery. Undoubtedly the years 
which Holliday spent in this atmosphere confirmed him in the strong 
Free-State position which he was later to take in Kansas. 

Holliday’s graduation exercises, of a class numbering 22 men, 
were held on June 30, 1852, in the Methodist Episcopal church in 
Meadville. The ceremonies began soon after nine in the morning 
and, with a brief intermission for lunch, concluded shortly before 
five that afternoon.’ Holliday’s standing in his class is not revealed, 
but in one of the obituaries published in a Topeka paper at his death, 
usually a time for superlatives, we find the statement, “he was grad- 
uated with highest honors.” The minute books of the Allegheny 
Literary Society reveal that he was elected valedictorian of that 
group.?® 

8. Allegheny Literary Society minute book, June 12, 1851. 


9. Crawford Democrat, Meadville, Pa., July 13, 1852. 
10. February 28, 1852. 
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At the age of 26 then, Holliday had won his A. B. degree, and 
possessed a sound foundation not only in the classics, but in par- 
liamentary procedure and debate, gained from the exacting formal 
exercises of the literary society. 

Sometime in the months following his graduation from college 
Holliday became associated with the George W. Howard Company, 
a firm of contractors engaged in grading railroad rights of way. 
George Howard was then a resident of Meadville and was allied in 
this business with his brothers Sebra and William. Charles Howard, 
a Detroit broker, was also involved in their activities. The exact 
nature of Holliday’s association with these men is not clear, but it is 
evident that he was a copartner in their enterprises, for he is so 
described in the testimony of a hearing in which the Howard com- 
pany brought action against Crawford county in the controversy 
concerning payment for work done for the Pittsburgh and Erie 
Branch railroad.“ It was this alliance with the Howard brothers 
which introduced Holliday into railroad building and initiated him 
into the difficulties with which he was later to be faced when organ- 
izing the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe railroad in Kansas. 

It appears that his acquaintance with George W. Howard began 
soon after his graduation from college. This is established by a 
photostated scrap of paper in a collection of Holliday letters and 
papers preserved by the Kansas State Historical Society in Topeka. 
It is a signed agreement, framed in impressively legal language, 
between George W. Howard and C. K. Holliday, dated November 
25, 1852. By its terms Holliday agreed to tutor the two eldest 
Howard children and to hear a certain number of recitations each 
day, in return for which he would be boarded at the Howard home 
for the reduced rate of 87% cents per week. It was stipulated, how- 
ever, that this amount did not include lights or fuel. 

The undertaking upon which the Howard firm now embarked, 
though promising at first, proved ill-fated. 

The Pittsburgh & Erie Railroad Company had been chartered in 
1845 to run a line from the port of Erie to Pittsburgh, but the com- 
pany had been unable to obtain adequate stock subscriptions and 
little work had been done. In the summer of 1852, while Holliday 
was graduating from college, the company made an overture to the 
people of Meadville to build a connecting line between New York 
state and Ohio under the branch powers of its charter, but little 
action was taken until the following summer. In August, 1853, the 


ll. Plaintiff’s testim ony in G. W. Howard v. Crawford county before D. M. Farrelly, 
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commissioners of Crawford county and the grand jury recom- 
mended, subject to an expression of public opinion, a subscription 
of $200,000, to be issued in bonds, toward the construction of 
the road.12_ The proposal was overwhelmingly approved, and the 
Howard company’s estimate for the construction work was ac- 
cepted.4® Ground was officially broken August 20, 1853, for a line 
which would run southwest of Meadville toward the Ohio border. 

It is certain that Holliday was working with the Howards before 
this date, as the testimony of one of Howard’s laborers, a Philip 
Mulligan, in the action against Crawford county referred to above, 
states that in July, 1853, Holliday was with Howard in Ohio, where 
the firm had contracted for another railroad construction job.'* 

Opposition to the project arose, however; money was scarce, and 
work faltered, although the Howard brothers and Holliday con- 
tinued the task of grading, and constructing the embankments. In 
the summer of 1854 a dispute arose concerning the amount of pay- 
ment due for the work. The Howards had received $12,000 of 
county bonds, $1,500 in cash, and $2,150 in stock, but claimed that 
much more was due.!®> The funds of the Pittsburgh and Erie branch 
company had been exhausted, so the Howards ceased work on 
September 24, 1854, and the contract was formally declared aban- 
doned on November 1.1¢ 

As compensation for his work with the Howards, Holliday seems 
to have been paid in part by stock in the railroad and perhaps in 
Crawford county bonds. James Marshall in his history of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe railroad states that at the termination of the 
contract he possessed the sum of $20,000, which he used to finance 
his ventures in Kansas.1* Writing from Topeka in September, 1855, 
to his wife in Meadville, he instructed her to sell “one of those 
Bonds.” 18 If he was here referring to the Crawford county bonds, 
he was either fortunate or shrewd in disposing of them before they 
were annulled by the Pennsylvania supreme court in 1858. 

Later in Topeka, Holliday was admitted to the Kansas bar on 


12. William Reynolds, History of the Atlantic & Great Western Railway (unpublished 
ms., Reis library, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa.), pp. 3-5. 

18. Crawford Democrat, August 9, 1853. 

14, Plaintiff’s testimony, p. 71. 

15. Reynolds, op. cit., p. 304. 

16. There ensued a long and tangled series of suits and countersuits involving the 
Howard company, the Pittsburgh and Erie Railroad Company, and Crawford county. The 

county’s bonds were eventually declared invalid. The controversy was not settled until 
May, 1891, when the Howards obtained a judgment of $15,000 after 36 years in the Penn- 
sylvania courts.—Ibid. 

17. James Marshall, Santa Fe, the Railroad That Built an Empire (N. Y., 1945), p. 24. 
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January 18, 1862,1° and he was engaged in law practice with Thomas 
G. Thornton. It is possible that he read law while still in Meadville, 
but no positive evidence of this appears, and the Prothonotary’s 
records do not show that he was ever a member of the Crawford 
county bar. 

During Holliday’s senior year in college, on January 7, 1852, he 
was initiated into Crawford Lodge No. 234 of the Masonic Order,” 
and soon after his establishment in Kansas he was instrumental in 
instituting Topeka Lodge No. 17.74 

Holliday’s marriage occurred on June 11, 1854, immediately fol- 
lowing the Sunday evening service in the Methodist Episcopal 
church, with the Rev. Dr. John Barker, president of the college, 
officiating. The bride was Mary Jones, age 20, fourth child of 
James and Susan Jones, long-time residents of Meadville. If the 
faint handwriting in the U.S. census records of 1850 may be read 
correctly, her father was a dairyman.* 

It was soon after his marriage that affairs between the Howard 
company and the Pittsburgh & Erie Branch railroad reached a criti- 
cal point. The unlikelihood that the road would be completed and 
the difficulty of obtaining payment from the railroad company un- 
doubtedly moved Holliday to consider other opportunities, and 
Kansas, in that summer of 1854, promised to be an exciting and 
profitable adventure. 

The Kansas-Nebraska bill was finally passed by congress in May, 
1854, and President Pierce signed it on May 30. Throughout the 
nation debate ran high as to whether Kansas would be eventually 
listed in the column of the free or the slave states. A month after 
Holliday’s marriage, the Crawford Democrat ** printed the full text 
of the bill and editorially urged that every reader familiarize himself 
with the provisions of this vital act. Excitement in Meadville was 
intense. Throughout the summer each issue of both local news- 
papers carried news about Kansas, and in August a mass convention 
was called in Meadville to oppose the extension of slavery and to 
resist the encroachments made on free territory.% In the village of 


19. Kansas Reports, v. 140, p. Ixi. 
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Conneautville, 20 miles northwest, a company of emigrants known 
as the Western Pennsylvania Kansas Company was organizing and 
departed by canal and riverboat for Kansas in October.”* Holliday 
determined to investigate the opportunities in the new land. 

The journey from Meadville out to Kansas territory in 1854 was 
still a long and trying adventure. Holliday’s letters to his wife“ 
and one long letter directed to and published January 30, 1855, in 
the Crawford Democrat furnish rather complete information con- 
cerning his journey out to Kansas and his early efforts to establish 
himself in the new territory. 

Mary accompanied him to Erie on October 30, 1854; there the 
farewell took place, probably a very anxious one, for she was preg- 
nant with their first child, Lillie, who was to be born the following 
March. Holliday traveled by train to Cleveland, then to Chicago, 
to St. Louis, and finally by riverboat to Kansas City, a crude frontier 
town of 500, where he arrived on November 7 after nine days of 
travel, though he broke the journey at Cleveland and again at 
Chicago. It was 1,219 miles as Holliday reckoned it; the total cost 
of his transportation he reported as $31.25. He was accompanied 
by his brother-in-law, A. P. Ingraham, husband of Matilda Jones. 
but Ingraham remained only two weeks in the new country and re- 
turned to Meadville to conduct a stationery and “Yankee notions” 
store. 

In Kansas City, Holliday rested a few days and was perhaps im- 
peded by the weather, for he wrote that rain, snow, and cold made 
his stay there very disagreeable. Next he moved west about 40 miles 
by stagecoach to the frontier village of Lawrence. From here, on 
Christmas day, he composed a long letter to his Meadville friend, 
James E. McFarland, editor of the Crawford Democrat, and which 
was duly published at the end of January. Two weeks later he wrote 
a second letter which almost glows with his enthusiasm for Kansas.”* 
The mild climate, the richness of the soil, the abundance of water, 
and the great variety of crops which could easily be raised in the 
new land were the aspects which most inspired him. 

“The Creator,” he declared, “might have made a better country 
than the Kansas; but so far as my knowledge extends, he certainly 
never did.” 

Here was to be his future home! 


26. Crawford Democrat, November 7, 1854. 
27. Barnes, ed., loc. cit., pp. 241-244. 
28. Crawford Democrat, February 20, 1855. 





Kansas Before 1854: A Revised Annals 
Compiled by Louse Barry 


Part Two, 1763-1803 


1763 
By the treaty of Paris, February 10, France ceded to Great Britain 
her territory east of the Mississippi (except the Isle d’Orleans ); and 
confirmed the 1762 cession of Louisiana west of the Mississippi 
(and the Isle d’Orleans ) to Spain. 


1764 


St. Louis was founded in February. Auguste Chouteau (then 14) 
headed the work party which began the settlement (on a site chosen 
in 1763 by Pierre LaClede Liguest, on behalf of Maxent, LaClede 
and Company of New Orleans, operating under a French grant of 
1762). 


1766 


Antonio de Ulloa arrived in New Orleans on March 5 as the first 
Spanish governor of Louisiana. 


1769 


Louis Saint-Ange de Bellerive, commandant at St. Louis, report- 
ing (May 2) to the Spanish on the Indian tribes who came to re- 
ceive presents in the District of Illinois, named the Missouris, Little 
Osages, Big Osages, Kansa, Otoes, and Panimahas from the district 
of the Missouri river. 


Ref: Louis Houck’s The Spanish Regime in Missouri (Chicago, 1909), v. 1, pp. 44, 
45; A. P. Nasatir, Before Lewis and Clark (St. Louis, 1952), v. 1, p. 70. 

Capt. Francisco Riu’s report (October 29) revealed what know!l- 
edge the Spanish, from their St. Louis headquarters, had been able 
to gather about their recently acquired Missouri country. He 
wrote: 

From the mouth of the Misuri to that of the River of the Big 
Queene, there is a distance of 80 leagues. The latter river goes to the tribe 
called by the same name, which is some 70 leagues from the mouth. 

From the mouth of the above-named river to the tribe of the Panimahas, 
is a distance, as is asserted by the voyageurs, of 170 leagues. That is the 
most distant tribe to which the traders penetrate. From the above-mentioned 
tribe to that of the Ayetan [Comanche], one goes overland, and it is estimated 
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to be a voyage of 6 or 8 days. From the tribe of the Ayetan to Nuevo Mejico, 
the same ones calculate 6 or 8 days. 


Captain Riu particularly noted the large contribution of the 
Kansa Indians to the fur trade. Their country, he stated, “abounds 
in castors [beaver].” 

Ref: Houck’s Spanish Regime . . . v. 1, pp. 62-64; Nasatir, op. cit., v. 1, p. 70. 


1770 


Pedro Piernas, arriving at St. Louis on May 20, took formal charge 
as the first Spanish (lieutenant) governor of upper Louisiana. 
(From 1770 to 1804 the Spanish controlled the Missouri river trade. ) 


Ref: Louis Houck’s A History of Missouri (Chicago, 1908), v. 1, p. 298. 


The Comanches (successors on the Plains to the power and pres- 
tige formerly held by the Padoucas), were described by Athanase 
de Mezieres (lieutenant governor at Natchitoches) in a report 
dated October 29: 


The Comanché are scattered from the great Missuris River to the neighbor- 
hood of the frontier presidios of New Spain. They are a people so numerous 
and so haughty that when asked their number, they make no difficulty of 
comparing it to that of the stars. They are so skillful in horsemanship that 
they have no equal; so daring that they never ask for or grant truces; and in 
the possession of such a territory that, finding in it an abundance of pasturage 
for their horses and an incredible number of cattle [buffalo] which furnish 
them raiment, food, and shelter, they only just fall short of possessing all of 
the conveniences of the earth, and have no need to covet the trade pursued 
by the rest of the Indians whom they call, on this account, slaves of the 
Europeans, and whom they despise. 

[They] . . . are obliged to follow [the buffalo herds] . . . into 
the more temperate country of the south [when winter arrives], whence the 
extreme heat of the summer again drives them along with the herds towards 
the cold regions. From these perpetual comings and goings it arises that 
the Comanches, relying upon one another, made proud by their great num- 
ber, and led by their propensity to steal, let few seasons pass without com- 
mitting the most bloody outrages against the inhabitants of New and Old 
Mexico. 


De Mezieres concluded that “since their reduction will be one 
of the most costly and difficult that may be planned in this Amer- 
ica” it would be good policy to encourage “to some extent, those 
who are interested in the destruction of so proud and cruel an 
enemy.” 


Ref: H. E. Bolton’s Athanase de Méziéres . . . (Cleveland, 1914), v. 1, pp. 218, 
219. 
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1772 


Writing from the Great Osage village [in present Vernon county, 
Mo.], Rouquiere (one of several traders there), in a June 14 letter, 
described Osage depredations on the lower Arkansas and Red 
rivers (three Frenchmen killed and two young men taken captive). 
He also stated that a band of Osages had left the village in early 
April to make war on the Black Pawnees, and returned with two 
French scalps. The victims, slain near the Paniouassa village, had 
been mistaken for the enemy (so the Indians claimed). But Rou- 
quiere added: “As for us, not a single trader up to now has any 
cause for complaint in the village. We have traded at our will and 
without any difficulty.” 


Ref: Lawrence Kinnaird, ed., Annual Report . . . American Historical Association, 
1945, v. 2, pp. 202, 203. 


1775 
Pedro Piernas (lieutenant governor of Upper Louisiana) re- 
ported (from St. Louis, May 19) on the “. . . nations with 


which we are accustomed to trade in pelts in the dependency of 
the Missouri River.” He listed the Mahas, Panis Maha, Panis, 
Hotos, Cance [Kansa], Little Osages, Missouris, Republic, and 
Great Osages. (Notable is the reference to the Pawnee Republic 
Indians, of whom no earlier specific mention has been found.) 
Giving values of goods traded in pounds of furs, he estimated the 
Kansa trade at 7,500 pounds; that of the Pawnee Republic at 3,000; 
the Panis at 1,200; the Panis Maha at 1,800; the Little Osages at 
7,200; the Great Osages at 15,000. In 1775 trade with the latter 
two nations was “forbidden” (evidently to punish them for depreda- 
tions committed); and after both the Kansa and Pawnee Republic 
entries Piernas wrote “not able to enter,” but gave no explanation. 
Ref: Ibid., p. 228. 
1777 


In June, or early July, five of a reconnoitering party of seven 
Osages were killed by a large band of Panis Piquies [Wichitas] 
somewhere near the Arkansas river [in present Oklahoma?]. To 
avenge the murders, the Osages in force returned to that area, and 
on the Arkansas river bank met “the man named Layones with two 
trappers” whom they killed and robbed. This occurred between 
July 15 and 18. Later in the year it was reported that the Osages 
were continuing “their thefts and murders along that river.” 

Ref: Houck’s Spanish Regime . » v. 1, pp. 149, 150. 
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Francisco Cruzat (lieutenant governor of Upper Louisiana) in a 
report (St. Louis, November 1) on the year’s fur trade on the 
Missouri, indicated that the official traders among the Kansa had 
been Antonio Hubert and Luis Lacroix, who obtained 150 packs 
of tanned deerskin, one of otter, seven of beaver, and three of 
buckskin. The trade of the Republica [Pawnee Republic] Indians 
had gone to Eugenio Pouree, but “the fur of the Republica tribe 
has not been able to be brought down, as the river of the Canzes 
has no water.” 

Cruzat stated that Auguste Chouteau, Sylvestre Labbadie, and 
three others had traded among the Big Osages. (Also listed were 
the traders among the Little Osages, Missouris, Mahas, Panis, and 
Otoes; and the fur statistics for each.) He commented that “the 
Panis Mahas tribe, where a trader is usually sent, has again become 
incorporated with the tribe of the Panis Piques [Wichitas], who are 
settled in the territory of Nachitoches, who [the Panis Mahas] are 
threatened by the Sioux tribe, who are situated on the banks of 
Misisipy. y 


Ref: Ibid., pp. 139, 140, 183; Nasatir, op. cit., v. 1, p. 70. 


In a comprehensive report on the upper Missouri river Indians 
with whom the Spanish traded, Francisco Cruzat (from St. Louis, 


on November 15) wrote of the “Cances” Indians: 


This tribe is composed of 350 warriors. The name of the principal chief 
is El Comy [perhaps Le Commis? in French—the earliest-located 
name of a Kansa chief]. They are 150 leagues from this village, and are 
located on the banks of the Misury river itself, at a distance of some 50 leagues 
from the tribe of the Misuris. Their occupation has always been, and is, that 
of the hunt; for although they generally plant a small quantity of maize, it 
does not, as a general rule, suffice for their necessary support. As a general 
thing, this tribe is hostile to the tribes of the said Misury river, named the 
Panis and La Republica [Pawnees]. For this reason they generally cause a 
great deal of harm to the traders who are sent to those tribes, for they do not 
allow those traders to ascend the river in order that those tribes may be sup- 
plied with guns and ammunition. This is the only harm experienced from this 
tribe. However, we have heard that they were thinking this year of making 
peace. This tribe has always been hostile to all those of the Misisipy. From 
the work of the hunt in which they are engaged, there results the profits of the 
trade which are made in the furs; for every year that trade produces 180 or 200 
packs. 


Cruzat stated that “La Republica” Pawnees numbered 350 to 400 
warriors. Their principal chief was Escatape. They were located 
about 110 leagues up the Kansas (from its mouth), and were dis- 
tant 40 or 50 leagues by land from the Kansa village. Their occupa- 
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tion was hunting. They were hostile to the Kansa and the Big 
Osages. 

The Big Osages numbered 800 warriors. Their principal chief was 
Cleromon [Clermont]. They lived on a Missouri tributary [i. e., the 
Osage] 180 leagues from St. Louis by water, and about 110 overland 
[in present Vernon county, Mo.]. They were hostile to the tribes 
of “La Republica, the Hotos [Otoes], the Alkanzos [Arkansas], the 
Panis, the Piquies [Wichitas], and the tribes living on the Misisipy 
in the English district.” They were hunters and accumulated from 
500 to 550 packs of deerskins annually. 

Cruzat’s report also covered the Little Osages, the Missouris, the 
Otoes, the Pawnees, the Mahas, the Iowas, and the Sioux. The 
latter two tribes, he stated, traded with persons from “the English 
district.” The Otoes, Pawnees, and Mahas were all enemies of 
the Kansa; and the Iowas were “hostile to the tribes of the Misury 
River.” 

Ref: Houck’s Spanish Regime . . ., v. 1, pp. 141-145; Bolton in his Athanase de 


Méiziéres . . ., v. 2, p. 26, noted that Houck “supplied punctuation and made two 
tribes out of the Panis Piquies, or Wichita.” 


1780 
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In November Lieutenant Governor Cruzat (writing from St. 
Louis to his superior officer), referred to “the necessity which I 
have of using the Little Osages, with our other allied nations, to 
repress and punish the Kansas nation. As your Lordship knows, 
the last mentioned has already committed some murders on the 
Missouri River, assassinating and burning seven hunters who were 
hunting on that river. ‘3 


Ref: Kinnaird, op. cit., v. 2, pp. 394, 395. 


1785 


In New Orleans Esteban Rodriguez Miro (governor-general of 
Louisiana) made a report (dated December 12) which included 
the following statements: 


The Cancés is 108 leagues from the mouth of the Missouri, on its right 
bank. In high water one can ascend it to the village of the Republic or Panis 
[Pawnee Republic]. ; 

The Cancés have their villages about 140 leagues from the mouth of the 
Missouri on a very high cliff about two avanzadas from the shore of that river. 
They must have 200 warriors and are unquestionably the best hunters on the 
Missouri. They maintain peace with the Little Osages and with the Missouris, 
and make war on the Panis in order to obtain horses. Their hunting land is 
up the River de Cancés as far as the River de Nimaha. 
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The Panis are found about 27 leagues from the Chato [Platte] River, and 
consist of 400 men capable of bearing arms. Their hunting grounds are on 
the tongue of land between their river and the Chato and extend from their 
village to the River of San Francisco de Arcanzas [the Arkansas]. 

The Indians of the Panis Republic, called Paniguaccy or Eyes of the Par- 
tridge, live on the River Cancés about 130 — from its mouth, and consist 
of 220 men capable of bearing arms. . 

The Padés [Padoucas—Plains Agedheal \ were in former times the most nu- 
merous nation on the continent, but the wars which other nations have made 
against them have destroyed them to such an extent that at present they form 
only four small groups, who go wandering from place to place continually which 
saves them from the fury of the other nations. They number about 350 
men, very skillful with the arrow and in running. 

The Laytanes or wandering Apaches [i. e., Comanches, not Apaches] 
‘ inhabit the borders of New Mexico. . . . They dominate all the 
neighboring tribes, and although divided into several war parties 
they all live in perfect friendship. 


Of the Arkansas river Miro wrote: 


. . we find the river of San Francisco de Arkanzis on the westem 
bank [of the Mississippi]. . . . Twelve leagues up this river is the fort 
of Carlos III [Arkansas Post], between which and the Mississippi at various 
distances is found the nation of the Arkansas divided into three villages. 
i about 100 leagues above, live the Little Osages, who are the only 
nation I know in this place bordering on the Kingdom of New Spain. [In mid- 


1785, a band of the Little Osages had left the Missouri and settled on the 
upper St. Francis river.] 


Ref: Nasatir, op. cit., v. 1, pp. 120, 121, 128, 125-127; Kinnaird, op. cit., v. 3, pp. 
160, 162, 164, 165, 166, 170-173. Méiro’s report quoted from Nasatir, with a few changes 
supplied from Kinnaird. 


1786 


Writing from New Orleans, August 1, Governor Miro told of 
steps taken to punish the Osage Indians for an outbreak of de- 
predations. “My prohibition against carrying goods farther than 
the fort of Arkansas [Arkansas Post],” he stated, “may cause the 
Osages to molest the white hunters who are established on the 
upper part of the said river [in present Oklahoma, and possibly 
some in Kansas] to the number of some 200.” 

Ref: Kinnaird, op. cit., v. 8, pp. 182-184. 


Jacobo Du Breuil (brevet lieutenant colonel of infantry), com- 
mandant at Arkansas Post [or, fort of Carlos III], in a report (De- 
cember 16) on the rivers of his district, wrote of the Arkansas: 

its source [is] near the kingdom of New Mexico, according to the 


report of the hunters who have navigated it for more than 400 leagues, and 
it empties into the Mississippi at a point 250 leagues from the capital [New 
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Orleans]. It abounds in fish such as the catfish, the pargo, seatrout, carp, 
armado, herring, eel, and turtle of two varieties. The Arkansas has several 
branches in which there are salt beds that give in summer a slightly salty taste 
to the water. The territory watered by this river has a natural growth of 
poplars, willows, oaks, cypress, walnut, pecans, elms, etc. 


Ref: Kinnaird, op. cit., v. 3, p. 193. 


1790-1791 


Auguste Chouteau was granted part of the trade of the Kansa 
in 1790. In pursuit of that commerce Cadet [Pierre] Chouteau 
spent the winter of 1790-1791 among the Kansa, and reported in 
St. Louis in the spring that they had not traded all their furs with 
him because Mississippi river Indians (representing English trad- 
ers) had taken part of the pelts despite all he could do. Chouteau 
also stated that about the first of March some 90 Big Osages with 
all their chiefs and head men had come where he was camping on 
the Kansas river to ask why traders had been prohibited from visit- 
ing their villages. Angered when told it was punishment for de- 
predations on the Arkansas (where they had been killing and 
plundering), some of the Osages began to blame the trader, and 
had to be restrained by chiefs of both nations from taking his 
merchandise. 


[In 1785 the Kansa were reported as still living on the Missouri river; but 
in 1790-1791 Chouteau spent the winter with them on the Kansas; and in 1792 
Pierre Vial was in the Kansa village on the Kansas. The evidence is persuasive, 
but not conclusive, that these Indians left their Missouri river village between 
1785 and 1790. Referring to this move, but not dating it, U. S. Commr. H. L. 
Elsworth, in 1833, wrote: “. . . the evidence is satisfactory that the 
Otoes attacked the Kansas at their old village on the Missouri near Indepen- 
dence creek—drove them from their village and took possession. The Kansas 
never afterward occupied that ground but pitched their tents 60 or 80 miles 
distant on the Kansas River. 

[The village which Chouteau ond Vial visited was, presumably, the site 
about two miles east of present Manhattan in what is now Pottawatomie 
county; or, as it could have been described in 1794: on the Kansas river, 
two miles east of the mouth of the Big Blue. (During the 1903 flood, the 
Big Blue cut a new channel near its mouth and since then has flowed into the 
Kansas some four miles east of Manhattan rather than at the town site.) ] 

Ref: Nasatir, op. cit., v. 1, pp. 135, 148, 144; Ellsworth’s letter quoted from Off. of 
Ind. Aff. Records, Gr. 75, Treaty File in Nat. Archives, as given in Waldo R. Wedel’s 
An Introduction to Kansas Archeology (Washington, 1959), pp. $7, 88. 


1792 


Pierre Vial, a Frenchman in the employ of the New Mexican 
governor, set out from Santa Fe on May 21, with two young Span- 
iards, and some pack horses, under orders to open a line of com- 
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munication between the Spanish settlements of New Mexico and 
those of upper Louisiana. 

They went by way of Pecos; then set a course first eastward and 
later to the northeast. On May 29 they reached the Colorado 
[Canadian] river and followed down it into present Oklahoma. 
On June 22 they turned northeast to look for the Napeste [Arkan- 
sas]. Vial’s diary entry of June 27 stated: “We journeyed through 
spacious lands and reached the above-mentioned Napeste River. 
We camped for the night on its shore. ” [They were in 
present Kansas still to the southwest of the great bend of the 
Arkansas]. Vial thought they had traveled about 140 leagues up 
to that point. 

On June 29 they followed down the river “which flowed east 
northeast.” In the late afternoon [perhaps near Great Bend] they 
found a hunting camp of Kansa Indians on the opposite bank. The 
Kansa gave them ill treatment—stripped them of clothing, and took 
possession of their horses and belongings. The Vial party remained 
in the Indians’ Arkansas river camp till mid-August when the Kansa 
started back to their village. Vial estimated they traveled “about 
50 leagues going through level plains” in the ten days it took to 
reach their destination. The village, he wrote, “is located on the 
River of the Kances” [presumably the site two miles east of present 
Manhattan—See preceding entry]. 

On September 11 a licensed French trader who came to the 
village in a pirogue loaded with goods, supplied Vial and his com- 
panions with clothes, a gun, and other items. On September 16 
the explorers went down the Kansas in a boat with three traders 
who were returning to St. Louis, and reached that place on 
October 6. 


Ref: Houck’s Spanish Regime . . ., v. 1, pp. 350-358; Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
Oklahoma City, v. 6 (June, 1928), p. 212; A. B. Hulbert’s Southwest on the Turquoise 
Trail (cl1983), pp. 43-54. 


1793 


In the spring a band of Iowa Indians went to a camp of the 
Kansa to buy horses. While the Kansa warriors were out hunting 
(in order to feed their guests) the Iowas “killed, and took prisoner 
forty-eight women and children, and carried off all the horses.” 
The result was renewed warfare between two nations which had 
long been enemies. 

Ref: Nasatir, op. cit., v. 1, p. 185. 
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No traders were permitted to go up the Missouri during the year 
“on account of the war which was ordered declared on the Osages” 
(to punish them for depredations in Spanish Louisiana). 

Ref: Ibid., v. 2, p. 530. 


In the summer Pierre Vial, his two companions of 1792, and four 
other young men left St. Louis bound for Santa Fe. Abandoning 
the plan to try a direct overland route (because of hostile Osages ) 
they went up the Missouri in the pirogue of some traders as far as 
the mouth of the “Chico Nimaha” (near present Nemaha, Neb., 
apparently), reaching that place on August 24. There they re- 
mained through September 11—until expected Pawnee guides ar- 
rived. 

On September 12 they set out with the Indians (who were of the 
Republic band). From Vial’s journal their route across present 
Kansas can be fairly well determined. “We took the road through 
a large plain, route to the southwest,” he wrote on the first day. 
Proceeding in the same direction and then turning more to the west 
on September 15, they came on the evening of the 17th to “a little 
stream [the Big Blue?] which enters the River of the Cances.” Next 
day their route again lay “through good prairie land,” and they 
camped on “an arm [the Republican, evidently] of the River of the 
Cances.” On the 19th they noted as they traveled, a “hill of great 
height which the Indians call Blue Hill.” Their camp that night 
was on “a little stream [Chapman creek?] which enters into that of 
the Cances.” Still crossing good land and on the same course as for 
several days past, they arrived in mid-afternoon of September 20 
at the Pawnee Republic village. (They had been met around 
noon and escorted by the chief “Sarisere” and several of his war- 
riors.) According to Vial’s calculations, during the nine days’ 
journey from the “Chico Nimaha” they had traveled 49 leagues 
(about 125? miles). The village, on a river [the Smoky Hill, prob- 
ably in the vicinity of present Abilene], contained some 300 war- 
riors. 

These Pawnees maintained friendly relations with the Spanish, 
but were at war with the Osages, the “Tahuagases” [Taouaiazes— 
Pani Piques—Wichitas] and the Comanches. Their allies were 
three other Pawnee villages on the River Chato [the Platte], also 
the “Majalos” and the Kansa. 
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Vial and his companions remained in the Pawnee Republic 
village till October 3. They bought ten horses. On October 4, 
after presenting gifts to their hosts, they started for Santa Fe with 
seven Pawnee guides. Ten days later the party reached the Rio 
Napeste [Arkansas], apparently west of present Dodge City. (By 
Vial’s calculations they traveled 68% leagues [about 175? miles] from 
the Indian village before reaching the Arkansas.) Continuing on 
a southwesterly course to the Canadian, their homeward route took 
them by way of Pecos to Santa Fe on November 15. 

[Early references to the Pawnee Republic Indians (see 1777 and 1785) did 
not specify on which fork of the Kansas they lived. A study of Vial’s journal 
leaves little doubt that in 1793 they were, at least temporarily, on the Smoky 
Hill—somewhat east of the Solomon’s mouth. Jean B. Truteau (see 1794) 
indicated the Indians’ presence in that area when he wrote (in 1796) that the 
Republican nation was on the southwestern branch of the Kansas river, near 
its source. But Antoine Soulard (see 1795) located them on his map on the 
Kansas tributary which we call the Republican and which he plainly labeled 
“R. de la Republica Pani.” Victor Collot (see 1796) in the text of his book 
stated they were on the southwest branch of the Kansas; but on his map placed 
them on the Republican fork (though he did not give it a name).] 


Ref: Chronicles of Oklah » v. 9 (June, 1931), pp. 195-208 (for Vail’s journal); 
Nasatir, op. cit., v. 2, pp. 383-385 (for Truteau); Bolton’s Athanase de Méziéres, v. 1, 
pp. 246, 250, 294-296 (for the Taouaiazes); Wedel’s . . . Kansas Archeology, pp. 
59, 60 (for additional data on Pawnee Republic villages). 


1794 


Early in May, at a meeting in St. Louis, arrangements were 
made for the year’s Missouri fur trade. Four persons (Benito 
Vasquez, Bernal Sarpy, Laurent Durocher, and the lieutenant gov- 
ernor, Zenon Trudeau) were to have equal shares of the Kansa 
trade. Auguste Chouteau was allotted the Pawnee Republic In- 
dians. The Grand Osages’ trade was divided into 12 shares (Cerré, 
Robidoux, Pierre Chouteau, Papin, and Clamorgan were five of the 
allottees ), and the Little Osages’ traders (of whom there were four) 
included Roy and Pratte. 

Ref: Nasatir, op. cit., v. 1, pp. 210, 211; Kinnaird, op. cit., v. 4, p. 279. 





At St. Louis, on May 12, an organization “La Compagnie de Com- 
merce pour la Decouverte des Nations du haut du Missouri” (bet- 
ter known as the “Missouri Company”) was formed for the pur- 
pose of exploring and trading on the upper Missouri. Among its 
members were Auguste and Pierre Chouteau, Jean Papin, Benito 
Vasquez, Gregoire Sarpy, Jacinto St. Cyr, Joseph Robidoux, Gabriel 
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Cerre, Antoine Roy, and Jacques Clamorgan (who was director of 
the company ). 


Ref: Houck’s Spanish Regime . . ., v. 2, pp. 173-178; Nasatir, op. cit., v. 1, pp. 
217, 218. 


The “Missouri Company” sent Jean Baptiste Truteau (a 45-year- 
old, Montreal-born, St. Louis school teacher) as head of its first 
upper-Missouri expedition. Truteau, in a well-loaded pirogue, 
manned by eight oarsmen, set out from St. Louis on June 7, and 
reached the mouth of the Kansas on July 12, stopping briefly there 
(it appears) to see a trader named Quenneville. “La riviere des 
cansas,” he noted in his journal, was navigable for about 100 leagues 
in the springtime; it abounded in beavers, otters, and other fur- 
bearing animals. The village of the Kansa, whose men were good 
hunters and warriors, was 80 leagues [by water?] upstream; and 
ten leagues beyond began the country of the Pawnee Republic. 

On July 14 Truteau and party camped on the Isles des Parques 
[about opposite present Leavenworth]. Next day, at 12 leagues 
above the mouth of the Kansas, they came to the first old village 
of the Kansas [Salt creek valley, Leavenworth co.]. On July 21 
(after being delayed by a prolonged rainstorm) they reached the 
second old Kansa village [the “Village of 24” at present Doniphan] 
at 12 leagues above the first. By the following evening they had 
ascended as far as the great bend of the Missouri, near present St. 
Joseph, Mo. Between the Kansas and the Platte, wrote Truteau, 
there were three rivers (the Great Nemaha, Little Nemaha, and the 
Nishnabotna ) which were navigable for a short distance and only in 
the springtime. 

(Truteau’s intended destination was the Mandan villages where he was to 
establish a fort and trading agency, but he got only as far as the Aricara coun- 


try. His description (dated 1796) and information on the upper Missouri was 
used by French travelers Collot (1796) and Perrin du Lac (1802).) 


Ref: Truteau’s journal in American Historical Review, Lancaster, Pa., v. 19 (January, 
1914), pp. 299-333; Nasatir, op. cit., v. 1, pp. 86-93, 257-263, and pp. 262, 267, for item 
on “Quenneville’—whose name suggests a connection with the French-Canadian A. B. 
Canville who established a trading post for the Osages in present Neosho county in 1844, 
But Annie H. Abel in her Tabeau’s Narrative of Loisel’s Expedition . . . (Norman, 
Okla., 1939), p. 60, offers other identifications for the name. See, also, Stella M. Drumm’s 
editorial note on Francois Quenneville in John C. Luttig’s Journal of a Fur-Trading Expedi- 
tion . . . (St. Louis, 1920), p. 60. 


1794-1795 


Osage-Spanish relations improved greatly following the establish- 
ment in 1794-1795 of a small fort in the Osages’ country. Short-lived 
Fort Carondelet [in Blue Mound? tp., Vernon co., Mo.] was built 
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by the Chouteaus (Auguste and Pierre) in return for a six-year 
monopoly (1794-1800) of the Big and Little Osages’ trade. Com- 
mandant Pierre Chouteau took his family there in 1795; and a few 
other persons, in addition to militia troops were residents for a 
time. Osage depredations dwindled due to the influence of the 
Chouteaus, who enjoyed the complete confidence of the Indians. 
(But in 1802 the Chouteaus lost the Osage trading rights to Manuel Lisa 


and others, and all trace of Fort Carondelet quickly disappeared. Pike and 
Wilkinson found only a “superior growth of vegetation” at the site in 1806.) 


Ref: Houck’s Spanish Regime . . ., v. 2, pp. 100-110; Nasatir, op. cit., v. 1, 
pp. 214, 320, 321, 326, v. 2, pp. 5380, 584; Missouri Historical Review, Columbia, Mo., v. 
385, pp. 92-95; Louis Houck’s A History of Missouri (Chicago, 1908), v. 2, p. 252; Z. M. 
Pike’s August 17, 1806, entry in the various editions of his An Account of Expeditions to 
the Sources of the Mississippi. . . . 


Antoine Soulard’s maps were, so far as known, the first to show 
the Big Blue (tributary of the Kansas) by name; and to indicate 
the location of Fort Carondelet [in present Vernon co., Mo.]. 
There was, originally, a 1794 map, sketched expressly for Truteau’s 
use on his “Missouri Company” expedition. But the 1795 versions 
(French and Spanish) are the only ones now known to exist. 

On the French map, entitled “Idee Topographique des Hauts 
du Mississipi et du Missouri,” the Big Blue was labeled “R. Eau 
bleue” (“R. Agua azul” on the Spanish map) meaning “Blue wa- 
ter.” The Kansas appeared as “R. de les Cans,” and the Repub- 
lican fork as “R. de la Republica Pani.” The Kansa village (repre- 
sented by four “dots’—perhaps to indicate 400 warriors?) was 
shown as on the north bank of the Kansas, east of the junction of 
the Big Blue. The Republican Pawnees’ village (represented by 
three “dots”) was on the north bank of the branch of the Kansas 
named for them, at some distance upstream. 

(Soulard, surveyor of Upper Louisiana and St. Louis resident, according to 
his own statement, had once ascended the Missouri about 500 leagues. ) 


Ref: Nasatir, op. cit., v. 1, between pp. 46, 47 (for French map), v. 2, p. 760; Carl I. 
Wheat, Mapping the Transmississippi West (San Francisco, 1957), v. 1, pp. 157, 158, and 
facing p. 158 (for Spanish map, which, curiously, was misdated “1785” ). 


1795 


Benito and Quenache de Rouin, traders returning from the Kansa 
village, were robbed and “soundly thrashed with blows of sticks” 
by a party of some 160 Iowas, who carried off two of their hired 
men. Zenon Trudeau's report of the incident (St. Louis, March 4) 
stated: “They left Benito, as well as the other on the seventh of 
the month of January at the entrance of the Kansas river, without 
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arms, food, or clothing. . . .” The two captives were ran- 
somed by English traders and returned to St. Louis. 


Ref: Nasatir, op. cit., v. 1, pp. 316, 318. 


In April the “Missouri Company” sent a man named Lecuyer with 
a large, well-loaded pirogue, and oarsmen, on a journey to the 
upper Missouri. This second expedition of the St. Louis company 
was pillaged by the Ponca Indians. Few details of its fate are 
known. Lecuyer was later blamed for the disaster. 

Ref: Houck’s Spanish Regime . . ., Vv. 2, pp. 176, 178, 187, 190. 


When a distribution of medals to chiefs of the Missouri river 
tribes was proposed, Zenon Trudeau (lieutenant-governor of Span- 
ish Illinois) suggested (May 30) that large medals should go to 
Kansa chiefs Kayguechinga (or Le Petit Chef) and Jhahoangage 
(or Les grands Chevaux); and small ones to Kueehagachin (or Le 
Batard ) and Whachanguia (or Le Geur qui brule). 

Ref: Nasatir, op. cit., v. 1, pp. 326, 327. 


Zenon Trudeau reported (from St. Louis, July 4) that Pedro 
[Pierre] Vial and four companions, earlier in the year had traveled 
from Santa Fe to the Pawnee Republic village “on the bank of the 
Kansas River” and spent 15 days there. He was on an official 
mission for the Spanish to effect peace between the Pawnee Re- 
public Indians and the Laytanes [Comanches]. Traders from the 
St. Louis area who were in the village at the time said that he 
accomplished his purpose (and delivered a medal, a complete 
suit of clothes, and other gifts to the Pawnee chief). Vial had 
taken the traders to meet the Comanches, and wished to take them 
on to New Mexico, but they refused. He was reported to have 
made the journey from Santa Fe to the Pawnees in eight days. 

Ref: Nasatir, op. cit., v. 1, pp. 329, 330. 


The “Missouri Company’s” third expedition was headed by Span- 
ish citizen (but Scottish-born) James MacKay. With 33 men and 
four merchandise-laden pirogues he set out from St. Louis in late 
August on a journey which was intended to open up commerce 
in the unknown parts of the upper Missouri, and to attempt ex- 
plorations as far as the Pacific. The boats, making slow progress, 
probably passed along the Kansas bank of the Missouri in the latter 
part of September. By October 14 (on which date MacKay began 
to keep a journal) the expedition had reached only as far as the 
Otoe village (about a mile below the Platte’s mouth). Continuing 
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to the Maha village some distance above, MacKay built a trading 
fort where he spent the winter. But he sent his lieutenant, the 
Welshman John Evans, to explore farther upstream. 

MacKay compiled a table of distances “ascending from the Mis- 
souri’s mouth” (dated 1797) which included the following informa- 
tion: 

The “beautiful” Kansas river (at 100% leagues ) was “navigable for 
canoes for more than 60 leagues at all times; but not for more than 
20 leagues for large boats” in times of low waters. The Kansa 
lived 80 leagues up their river. On the Missouri, the “First old 
village of the Kansas nation” (at 112%2 leagues) was “situated upon 
the bare hills”; and the “Second old village of the Kansas” (at 119% 
leagues) was “upon the south bank,” and “about a league lower 
and on the same side” was an iron mine. 

Wolf river (at 136%2 leagues) was a small river. The “River of 
the Great Nemahas” (at 141% leagues) was “navigable some leagues 
for pirogues.” On that river the boats passed that carried on com- 
merce with the Pawnee Republic nation, whose village was on a 
branch of the Kansas river. The “River of the Little Nemahas” (at 
150%2 leagues ) was a small river. The Platte (at 171% leagues) was 
“as large as the Missouri but so shallow and the course so rapid” 
that navigation was very difficult for any boat, except during spring- 
time high waters. 


Ref: Houck’s Spanish Regime . . ., v. 2, pp. 181-192; and for MacKay’s table: 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, v. 10 (March, 1924), pp. 432- 
441, or Nasatir, op cit., v. 2, pp. 485-489. 


1796 


Victor Collot (former French general) toured Louisiana in 1796 
on an information-collecting expedition for his government. The 
data he gathered on the Missouri river (beyond the Osage tribu- 
tary) however, was derived, not from personal observation, but 
from traders (Truteau principally) whom he met at St. Louis. 
Collot died in Paris in 1805. His manuscript, together with maps 
and sketches (including a “Map of the Missouri” probably drawn in 
1796), was not published until 1826. An English edition of Voy- 
age in Amerique Septentrionale appeared in the same year. Collot 
wrote of the Kansas: 


The river des Cans . . . is navigable an hundred leagues for barks and 
barges of every kind; it runs through very fertile lands, flat, well wooded, and 
intersected by rich meadows; but the country, such as we have already de- 
scribed, does not extend farther than one or two leagues from the banks. In 
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ascending this river fifty leagues, we find a fortified point, on which is situated 
the great village of the Cans. The branch which runs to the West is called 
the River of White Water; on that of the south-west the Indian nation called 
Republican is established [a statement contradictory to his map location, as 
noted below]. 

Elsewhere in his work the “Cans” Indians were said to be “On the 
river Cans, where it divides, 60 leagues from its mouth.” On his 
“Map of the Missouri” (1796?) Collot showed the “Can” just below 
the junction of the “Blue Water” with the “R. Cans.” Farther up- 
stream, on the upper of two forks (neither named) of the Kansas 
was the Republican village. The lower fork was shown to have 
a “S. W. Branch.” But the “River of White Water” (referred to 
above ) did not appear on the map. 


Ref: Victor Collot’s A Journey in North America (1924 reprint), v. 1, pp. 279, 310, 
and Plate 29 (in volume of maps and sketches); Wheat, op. cit., v. 1, p. 160, and map 
facing p. 160; Abel’s Tabeau’s Narrative, pp. 14, 15. 


1796-1797 


Fur trader Francisco Derouin [Francis Dorion?], arriving from 
the Platte, reported at St. Louis (on May 14, 1797) that the Kansa 
and Otoe Indians had spent the winter sending war parties against 
each other, and several had been killed. (The Otoe village was 
at the mouth of the Platte. ) 


Ref: Nasatir, op. cit., v. 2, pp. 516, 517. 


1798 


Zenon Trudeau, the lieutenant governor of Upper Louisiana, 
reported (from St. Louis, January 15): 


The Kancé tribe has its village located on the banks of the river of that 
name. They number about 400 men, and are all better hunters than the 
Osages, and at the least as great rogues as they. This tribe would have an 
easy entrance to the river of Akanzas [the Arkansas] if it were not for the 
Osages who prevent them, and certainly they would commit more acts of piracy 
and roguery than these latter. This is the only tribe whose trade is not ex- 
clusive. It is usually divided into six equal parts, each one valued at the sum 
of eight hundred pesos. These six parts are distributed by lot among all the 
merchants of San Luis and Santa Genoveva. Those which have drawn the 
lot one year are excluded from it the next year, and until all have shared in this 
advantage. From this tribe 180 packs of furs are obtained annually. 


Ref: Houck’s Spanish Regime . . ., v. 2, p. 252. 


1800 


Gregoire Sarpy and [J. P.?] Cabanne, who had been traders 
among the Kansa for two years, suggested (in a letter, April 26) to 
Spanish authorities that if they were given the trade of the neighbor- 
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ing Panis also, they could probably mediate a peace treaty between 
the two nations “for a long time enemies and always at war. 7 
The conflict affected the hunting and trade of both. (Sarpy was 
among the Kansa again in 1801.) 

Ref: Nasatir, op. cit., v. 2, pp. 592, 614-616. 


On October 1, by the secret treaty of San Ildefonso, Napoleon 
secured Louisiana from Spain. The territory ceded was to be the 
same which Spain had received from France 87 years earlier. 


1802 


Francois Marie Perrin du Lac (young French writer) came to the 
United States in 1801 with a particular desire to visit the upper Mis- 
souri and its Indians. Chapter 24 of his Voyages dans les Deux Lou- 
isianes (published in Paris, 1805) described that part of his travels. 
(He supplemented his own observations of the region by using ma- 
terial from Truteau’s 1796 description.) Also in the volume was his 
Carte du Missouri (1802)—a map more accurate for that country 
than any published earlier. 

Perrin du Lac and ten others (one perhaps Truteau ), set out from 
St. Louis on May 18, 1802, to trade up the Missouri. When they 
reached the mouth of the Kansas they turned their boat up its chan- 
nel to the Kansa village [presumably the site two miles east of 
present Manhattan—see 1790-1791]. For 12 days [in June?] they 
traded and feasted among the Kansa, who, wrote Perrin du Lac, 
“are tall, handsome, vigorous, and brave . . . active and good 
hunters, and trade is carried on with them by the Whites without 
danger. 4 

On returning to the mouth of the Kansas (navigable, he stated, 
at all seasons for 500 miles), the traders cached their furs, and pro- 
ceeded once again up the Missouri. They found the first old village 
of the Kansa 35 miles upstream, and the second old village 22 miles 
beyond. 

Continuing to the Platte they ascended it to the Great Panis vil- 
lage where they spent eight days. “We were better received by the 
Great Panis than we had been by the Kanses,” wrote Perrin du Lac. 
“They were at war with the nation called Republicans, and had only 
a small number of fire-arms, without any powder. We supplied 
them with some in exchange for . . . skins. . . . The 
Great Panis are not so tall as the Kanses. They are active, and good 
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hunters. . . . Their manners very closely resemble those of 
the Kanses.” 

After visiting the Mahas and Poncas, the traders continued as far 
up the Missouri as the White river (where there was a Cheyenne 
village). On August 26 they started downstream. Stopping at the 
mouth of the Kansas to pick up their cached furs, they saw a party 
of Sioux approaching and re-embarked hastily, leaving the less valu- 
able pelts behind. They had “hardly gained the opposite shore” 
when they were “saluted with a discharge of musketry; but night 
coming on, the savages abandoned their pursuit.” On September 
20 they reached St. Louis. 

Perrin du Lac’s map of the Missouri showed the “R. des Kancés” 
(with the “Village des Kancés” ); its tributary the Blue (“R. de ’Eau 
bleue”); and its Republican fork (“Fourche des Republiques” ) with 
the “Village des Republiques” located well above the 39th parallel. 
Also shown were the two “Ancien” villages of the Kansa on the Mis- 
souri. 

[An enlarged section of Perrin du Lac’s map is reproduced facing p. 209.] 


Ref: Nasatir, op. cit., v. 2, pp. 706-712; F. M. Perrin du Lac’s Travels . 
(1807 English ed.); Wheat, op. cit., v. 1, map facing p. 159. 


About 1802 


As the Lewis and Clark expedition traveled up the Missouri in the 
summer of 1804, a site several miles below the mouth of Wolf river 
[in present Doniphan county] was pointed out to the explorers as 
the former location of a French “settlement.” William Clark’s jour- 
nal entry on July 9 stated: 

at Six Miles passed the mouth of Creek on the L. S. [leeward, or 


Kansas side] called Monter’s [Montain’s] Creek, about two miles above is some 
Cabins where our Bowman & Several frenchmen Camp*, two years ago. 


And Sgt. Charles Floyd wrote in his journal on July 9: 


. . Passed a prarie on the South Side whare several French famileys 
had setled and made Corn Some Years ago Stayed two years the Indians 
Came Freckentley to See them and was verry frendley. 

Ref: Reuben G. Thwaites’ Original Journals of the Lewis and Clark Expedition (New 
York, 1904), v. 1, p. 72. 


1802-1803 


The Great and Little Osage trade, in 1802, was granted for five 
years to Manuel Lisa and his partners Gregoire Sarpy, Charles 
Sanguinet, and Francois M. Benoit. (The new four-year contract 
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Auguste Chouteau had received from the Spanish in 1801 for the ex- 
clusive Osage trade was thus cancelled.) In 1803 Lisa acquired 
Sarpy’s and Sanguinet’s shares. 

Ref: Nasatir, op. cit., v. 2, pp. 591, 592. 


Cashesegra’s band of Great Osages and some of the Little Osages 
(including many of the best hunters) removed from the Osage river 
[in present Vernon co., Mo.] in 1802 or 1803, to the lower Verdigris 
[in northern Oklahoma, some 60 miles above the Arkansas-Verdigris 
junction]. Pierre Chouteau induced them to move in order to re- 
gain part of the trade he had lost to Manuel Lisa. 

[Lt. James B. Wilkinson, of Pike’s 1806 expedition, reported that Cashesegra 


(Big Track) was the nominal leader, but Clermont was the “greatest warrior 
and most influential man” among them.] 


Ref: Ibid., pp. 539, 592, 680, 688; Lt. J. B. Wilkinson’s report, April 6, 1807, Ap- 
pendix to the various editions of Z. M. Pike’s Expeditions . . .; Stella M. Drumm’s 
editorial note in John C. Luttig’s Journal . . ., p. 50. 


With two companions, James Purcell (once of Bardstown, Ky.) 
trapped on the Osage headwaters in 1802. They were perhaps in 
what is now east central Kansas when some Kansa stole their horses. 
Purcell and his friends cached their furs and pursued the thieves 
into the Kansa village. The “mad Americans” (so called by the 
Indians) got all but one horse back, only to lose the animals again, 
when near the Osage river, to unknown robbers. Later their make- 
shift canoe overturned and the trappers’ furs were lost near the 
mouth of the Osage. His companions then continued homeward, 
but Purcell joined a trader going up the Missouri to the Mandan 
country. After trapping and trading with the Padoucas and Kiowas, 
he arrived in the upper South Platte area. (While in present Colo- 
rado he made perhaps the first gold discovery by the whites there. ) 
In June, 1805, he reached Santa Fe and remained for 19 years. 
Capt. Z. M. Pike who met “Pursley” there in 1807 recorded some of 
his adventures. 


Ref: Z. M. Pike’s . . . Expeditions . . ., Appendix to pt. III, pp. 16, 17; 
H. M. Chittenden’s The American Fur Trade of the Far West (New York, 1935), v. 2, 
pp. 492, 493. 


1803 


In January President Jefferson sent a confidential message to 
congress urging the establishment of Indian trading houses on the 
United States frontier. Also, he proposed that an exploring party 
be sent “to trace the Missouri to its source, to cross the Highlands, 
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and follow the best water communication which offered itself from 
thence to the Pacific Ocean.” Congress approved and voted $2,500 
“for the purpose of extending the external commerce of the United 
States.” Jefferson chose Meriwether Lewis to head the expedition, 
and Lewis suggested William Clark as coleader. 


Ref: W. P. Webb’s The Great Plains (Boston and New York, 1936), p. 143; L. R. 
Hafen and C, C. Rister’s Western America (New York, 1941), pp. 174, 175. 


Napoleon sold Louisiana (acquired just three years earlier from 
Spain) to the United States on April 30. Formal transfer cere- 
monies took place on December 20, at New Orleans. 


(Part Three Will Appear in the Autumn, 1961, Issue.) 





Some Notes on Kansas Cowtown Police Officers 
and Gun Fighters—Continued 


Nyte H. MILter AND JosepH W. SNELL 


MASTERSON, EDWARD J. 
(1852-1878) 


D MASTERSON, the oldest of the famous Masterson brothers, 
became a member of the Dodge City police force June 5, 1877. 
He made his first arrest, that of Bobby Gill, on June 6.1 

It is not certain whether Ed Masterson was originally appointed 
assistant marshal or merely policeman. On June 9, 1877, the Dodge 
City Times said: “Ed. Masterson has been appointed Assistant 
Marshal of this city. He is not very large, but there are not many 
men who would be anxious to tackle him a second time. He makes 
a good officer.” Elsewhere in that same issue and again on June 
16, the paper referred to him as policeman. On the latter date the 
Times said: “The new policemen, Ed Masterson and Joe Mason, 
are covering themselves with glory, and their prompt and efficient 
action cannot be too highly commended.” 

By July 3, at least, Ed Masterson had been named assistant mar- 
shal to serve under Marshal L. E. Deger and over Policeman Joe 
Mason. Deger, Masterson, and Mason each earned $75.00 a 
month.? 

Ed Masterson was instrumental in easing the trouble between 
Marshal Deger and Mayor James H. Kelley when the two broke 
into open conflict on July 20. This story was reported in the sec- 
tion on Deger. 

By this time followers of these sketches doubtless have become ac- 
customed to the frequent eruptions of lurid journalese so charac- 
teristic of several of the cowtown editors. Therefore, this account 
of a session of the Dodge City police court, as described by the 
Times, August 11, 1877, should measure up to the expectations of 
even the most sanguine: 

THE JUDGE AND THE C---S. 

“The Marshal will preserve strict order,” said the Judge. “Any person 
caught throwing turnips, cigar stumps, beets, or old quids of tobacco at this 
Court, will be immediately arranged before this bar of Justice.” Then Joe 
[Policeman J. W. Mason] looked savagely at the mob in attendance, hitched 

Nyre H. Mixer and Josera W. SNneLt are members of the staff of the Kansas State 

4 These articles on Kansas cowtown officers an oP. fighters, with additional 


information and an index, are expected to be cumaated an ered for sale under one 
cover, upon completion of the series in the Quarterly. 
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his ivory handle a little to the left and adjusted his moustache. “Trot out the 
wicked and unfortunate, and let the cotillion commence,” said his Honor, 

City vs. James Martin.—But just then a complaint not on file had to be 
attended to, and Reverent John Walsh, of Las Animas, took the Throne of 
Justice, while the Judge stepped over to Hoover's [George M. Hoover, pur- 
veyor of wines, liquors and cigars!]. “You are here for horse stealing,” says 
Walsh. “I can clean out the d----d court,” says Martin. Then the City 
Attorney [E. F. Colborn] was banged into a pigeon hole in the desk, the table 
upset, the windows kicked out and the railing broke down. When order 
was restored Joe’s thumb was “some chawed,” Assistant Marshal Masterson’s 
nose sliced a trifle, and the rantankerous originator of all this, James Martin, 
Esq., was bleeding from a half dozen cuts on the head, inflicted by Master- 
son’s revolver. Then Walsh was deposed and Judge [D. M.] Frost took his 
seat, chewing burnt coffee, as his habit, for his complexion. The evidence was 
brief and pointed. “Again,” said the Judge, as he rested his alabaster brow 
on his left paw, “do you appear within this sacred realm, of which I, and 
only I, am high muck-i-muck. You have disturbed the quiet of our lovely 
village. Why, instead of letting the demon of passion fever your brain into 
this fray, did you not shake hands and call it all a mistake. Then the lion 
and the lamb would have lain down together and white-robed peace would 
have fanned you with her silvery wings and elevated your thoughts to the 
geod and pure by her smiles of approbation; but no, you went to chawing 
and clawing and pulling hair. It is $10.00 and costs, Mr. Martin.” 

“Make way for the witnesses,” says Joe, as he winks at the two c---s that 
comes to the front, and plants one on each side of Mr. [W. N.] Morphy, who 
appears for defendant—“A thorn between two roses.” It was the City vs. 
Monroe Henderson, all being “n----s” except the City Attorney and Mr. 
Morphy. The prosecuting witness, Miss Carrie, looked “the last rose of sum- 
mer all faded and gone” to ----. Her best heart’s blood (pumped from her 
nose) was freely bespattering the light folds which but feebly hid her pal- 
pitating bosom. Her starboard eye was closed, and a lump like a burnt bisquit 
ornamented her forehead. The evidence showed that the idol of her affections, 
a certain moke named Baris, had first busted her eye, loosened her ribs and 
kicked the stuffing generally out of Miss Carrie, That Carrie then got on the 
war path, procured a hollow ground razor, flung tin cans at defendant, and 
used such naughty, naughty language as made the Judge breathe a silent 
prayer, and caused Walsh to take the open air in horror. But the fact still 
remained that defendant had “pasted” her one on the nose. The City Attorney 
dwelt upon the heinousness of a strong giant man smiting a frail woman. Mr. 
Morphy, for defendant, told two or three good stories, bragged on the Court, 
winked at the witnesses and thought he had a good case, but the marble jaws 
of justice snapped with adamantine firmness, and it was $5.00 and costs. 
Appeal taken. 

It was Carrie’s turn next to taste the bitter draughts brewed in our Police 
Court. She plead “Guilty, your Honor, just to carrying that razor in my 
hand. "Deed, ‘deed, your Honor, I never had it under my clothes at all.” 
Carrie received an eighteen dollar moral lecture and a fine of $5.00 and costs, 
and Court stood adjourned. 

In all of the above excentricities, and during the exciting scenes that broke 
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into the stillness of “that hour of nights black arch the key stane” at divers 
evenings of the week, the city was not wanting in an efficient peace officer, 
and as a coincidence worthy of mention, assistant marshal Edward Masterson 
seemed to be always on time to quell the disturbance, and to bear away to that 
home of the friendless (the dog house) the noisy disturbers of the peace. Mr, 
Masterson has made a remarkable record during the month as the docket of 
the Police Court will bear testimony. 

The Times editor was still in a playful mood when, on August 18, 
1877, he reported: 

Mr, Evans, of Quindaro, Mr. Webster, of Wyandotte, Mr. Evarts, of Ann 
Arbor, and Messrs. [M. W.] Sutton, [D. M.] Frost and Ed. Masterson, of 
this city, held a moonlight picnic at Fort Dodge Thursday evening. Their 
conveyance was a four horse ambulance, decked with bunting and drawn by 
four horses. They sang songs, acted charades, held moot court, the evening’s 
exercises closing with prayer by the deacon and a song called “put me in my 
little bed,” all the musicians joining in the chorus. 

On September 3, 1877, Masterson, with Marshal Deger and a 
citizen named Anderson pursued and captured a horse thief. This 
Times article was included in the section on L. E. Deger. 

About September 15, Ed Masterson was reported to have dis- 
couraged a couple of the boys from fisticuffs: 

Stonewall Jackson and Kinch Riley disagreed this week as to the proper 
mode of dividing certain “winnins,” amounting to the enormous sum of $2.00. 
After discussing the matter fully they concluded to resort to the dog method 
of deciding quarrels, and prepared to fight. But just as they were about to 
begin Ed. Masterson informed them that the most peaceable place to fight 
was down on the reservation, owing to the stringency of the city laws. The 
fightists went down to the reservation, followed by a large crowd, but when 
they got face to face on the battle field their courage weakened and neither 
would strike the first blow. Thus a good item was spoiled.’ 

Ed’s younger brother, Bat, who had been under sheriff during 
the summer and who was now also on the city police force, helped 
the assistant marshal attempt to arrest A. C. Jackson, a fun-loving 
Texas cowboy, on September 25. The story of Jackson’s escape 
may be found in the section on Bat Masterson. 

Late in September Ed Masterson was involved in another unsuc- 
cessful pursuit. This time the lawman was after the culprits who 
had robbed the Union Pacific at Big Springs, Neb., on September 
18, 1877. The article reporting the attempt was included in the 
section on C, E. Bassett. 

On October 2, 1877, the police force was reduced so that only 
Marshal Deger and Assistant Marshal Ed Masterson remained.‘ 
On November 5 half of the police force was put out of commission 
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when the assistant marshal was shot by Bob Shaw. This gun play 
was described in the Dodge City Times of November 10: 
FRONTIER FUN. 
FRANK SHAW Tries TO REMEDY His GRIEVANCES WITH A REVOLVER, 
AND Gets LEFT. 


A Deputy MarsHav’s Piuck. 


Last Monday afternoon one of those little episodes which serve to vary the 
monotony of frontier existence occurred at the Lone Star dance hall, during 
which four men came out some the worse for wear; but none, with one ex- 
ception, being seriously hurt. 

Bob Shaw, the man who started the amusement, accused Texas Dick, alias 
Moore, of having robbed him of forty dollars, and when the two met in the 
Lone Star the ball was opened. 

Somebody, foreseeing possible trouble, and probable gore, started out in 
search of Assistant City Marshal Ed. Masterson, and finding him hurried the 
officer to the scene of the impending conflict. 

When Masterson entered the door he descried Shaw by the bar with a 
huge pistol in his hand and a hogshead of blood in his eye, ready to relieve 
Texas Dick of his existence in this world and send him to those shades where 
troubles come not and six shooters are not known. 

Not wishing to hurt Shaw, but anxious to quiet matters and quell the dis- 
turbance officer Masterson first ordered him to give up his gun. Shaw re- 
fused to deliver and told Masterson to keep away from him, and after saying 
this he again proceeded to try to kill Texas Dick. Officer Masterson then 
gently tapped the belligerent Shaw upon the back of the head with the butt of 
his shooting iron, merely to convince him of the vanities of this frail] world 
and to teach him that all isn’t lovely even when the goose does hang anti- 
tudilum. The aforesaid reminder upon the back of the head, however, failed 
to have the desired effect, and instead of dropping, as any man of fine sensi- 
bilities would have done, Shaw turned his battery upon the officer and let 
him have it in the right breast, the ball striking a rib and passing around 
came out under the right shoulder blade, paralyzing his right arm so that it 
was useless, so far as handling a pistol was concerned. Masterson fell, but 
grasping his pistol in his left hand he returmed the fire giving it to Shaw in 
the left arm and the left leg, rendering him hors du combat. 

During the melee Texas Dick was shot in the right groin, making a painful 
and dangerous, though not necessarily a fatal wound, while Frank Buskirk, 
who, impelled by a curiosity he could not control, was looking in at the door 
upon the matinee, received a reminiscence in the left arm, which had the 
effect of starting him out to hunt a surgeon. Nobody was killed, but for a 
time it looked as though the undertaker and the coroner would have something 
to do. The nerve and pluck displayed by officer Masterson reflects credit 
both upon himself and the city, which has reason to congratulate itself upon 
the fact that it has a guardian who shirks no responsibility and who hesitates 
not to place himself in danger when duty requires. 


On another page the paper reported: “Assistant City Marshal 
Ed. Masterson, who was shot last Monday while attempting to 
make an arrest, has so far recovered as to be up and around. To- 
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morrow evening he will start to Wichita to spend a week or two 
visiting his parents.” 

The shootout caused Bob Shaw to forsake the West for his 
native Georgia: 

Mr. Bob Shaw, whom we noticed last week in connection with the shoot- 
ing scrape, in which Officer Masterson was wounded, had so far recovered 
as to be able to start for his home in Georgia a few days ago. Shaw is not 
a desperado as would seem from this incident. Parties who have known him 
say he never was known to make a six-shooter play before this. Dr. Galland, 
under whose medical treatment he so rapidly recovered, has a high regard 
for him. Mr, Shaw’s family are highly respectable people, and he has con- 
cluded to quit the far west and go back to live under the parental roof.5 


Masterson made a rapid recovery from his wound and about 
November 19 returned to Dodge City. The Times, November 24, 
1877, reported: “Assistant Marshal Masterson returned from Wich- 
ita the first of the week. He is recovering from the wound received 
in the recent shooting affray, and will soon be able to resume his 
duties as an officer.” On page four the Times said: “Ed. Master- 
son’s wife has returned, she came from Hays on a horse.” 

At the December 4, 1877, meeting of the city council of Dodge 
City Larry Deger was discharged as city marshal and Ed Mas- 
terson promoted to the position. The Times, December 8, re- 
ported the council’s actions: 

On motion of John Newton the office of City Marshal was declared vacant, 
the Mayor thereupon appointed Edward J. Masterson to the said Marshal- 
ship, which appointment the Council confirmed. 

The petition of D. M. Frost, F. C. Zimmermann, S. Keller, P. G. Reynolds 
and others protesting against the removal of L. E. Deger was upon motion 
laid upon the table. . . 

The following bills were presented and allowed: Edward J. Masterson 
salery as asistant Marshal and medical treatment of wounds received in the 
arrest of Shaw, $93.00. 


Editorially the Times had this to say of the change: 

City Marshal Edward Masterson receives the congratulations of his many 
friends without a show of exhultation. Notwithstanding the fact that con- 
siderable feeling was manifested against the removal of Mr. Deger, no one 
accuses Mr. Masterson of seeking the position. In fact he preferred to retain 
his old position as Assistant, which gave him the same salary and engendered 
less responsibilities. As an officer his reputation is made, and it is a good 
one. 


Charles E. Bassett, sheriff of Ford county, was named assistant 
to Masterson.® 

The arrest of an army deserter netted the marshal spending money 
in January. The Times, January 19, 1878, reported: “Marshal 
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Masterson, Monday last, arrested a deserter by the name of A. J. 
Brusten, who was delivered to the commanding officer at the Fort. 
Ed. will receive $30 for this neat work.” 

Horse thieves, deserters, and drunken cowboys were not the 
only trouble makers with whom the city marshal had to contend. 
The Ford County Globe, January 29, 1878, reported a less exciting 
type of delinquency: 

Several of our over grown-babies emulated themselves, at the theatre last 


week, by throwing beans at some of the colored people present. If they have 
no respect for the colored population, they ought to have for themselves. 


Marshal Masterson stopped some nonsense at the theater, Saturday night, 
by calling out the names of the participants, and telling them to stop. Correct 
Edward, repeat the dose. 


In February “Marshal Masterson and Adam Jackson attended a 
court-martial at the Fort this week,” and “Marshal Masterson took 
advantage of the pleasant weather and dried his lime kiln [city 
jail] blankets last Tuesday.” 7 

As an opposition paper the recently established Ford County 
Globe felt constrained to criticize the police force: 


THE FESTIVE REVOLVER. 

Some of the “boys” in direct violation of City Ordinances, carry firearms 
on our streets, without being called to account for the same. They do it in 
such an open manner, that it don’t seem possible that our City officers are 
ignorant of this fact. 

There must be some reason for it. What is it? Is it because they belong 
to the “gang,” or because they intend to harm none but anti-gang men? An 
honest man attending to his own business, doesn’t require the constant com- 
panionship of a six-shooter, to make him feel easy and safe. We think there 
is something rotten with a man’s conscience when he parades the streets with 
an exposed six-shooter, knowing that he is violating law with impunity, simply 
because he is a friend of the marshal or policeman. We understand that 
Mayor Kelley has instructed the police force to rigidly enforce the ordinance 
against the carrying of firearms, for which he deserves great credit.§ 


However, the Globe was capable of encouragement as well as 
criticism. On March 12, 1878, it said: “Some of our officers dis- 
played great courage, and justice, in raising h-ll in the south side 
dance hall, last Sunday.” But criticism still received more type 
space: 

We have heard more complaint during the past few days about parties 
being “held up” and robbed, on our streets, than ever before. How long 
is this thing to continue? We have one more policeman on the force now 


than ever before at this season of the year. It therefore seems strange that 
midnight robberies should be more prevalent than ever before. There is 
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something wrong somewhere, and the people are beginning to feel that there 
is no legal remedy. We would like to see the town smell worse of dead 
highway robbers than hell does of sinners. 


If there is any place in this country that needs the attention of our officers 
of the law, its the robbers roost across the dead line. 


Also on March 12 the Globe printed this pathetic story: 


Thursday last, a poor bare-footed girl, came tramping into Dodge; with a 
year-old babe in her arms. Her garments were tattered and torn, her babe 
naked; and her story such as would ring tears from the heart of a stone, it 
ran thus: “I have since I was five years old, been living with my uncle Mr. 
Smith, who now resides on the Pawnee, about thirty-five miles north of 
Dodge. My uncle has since my earliest recollections ill treated and abused 
me, he has always kept me isolated from other society than that of himself 
and family. About nine months ago I gave birth to a child, my uncle was the 
father of the child; he having by coercion seduced me; on the day before my 
arrival in Dodge, my uncle was absent from home, I took my babe in my 
arms; and started for Dodge. I am afraid of my uncle, because he threatened 
to kill me if I ever ran away from him.” 

On Saturday morning, the uncle arrived in Dodge searching for the girl. 
He says that the girl’s story from beginning to end is false, and stated that 
she stole from him when leaving his house, $180, which was done up in a 
newspaper, and placed under the floor for safe keeping. 

The Police arrested Mr. Smith, on a charge of disturbing the peace, but 
on promise of his leaving the girl alone in her glory, and departing from 
Dodge at once, he was permitted to go. 

The sympathy of our people are decidedly with the girl, who is a buxom 
young woman, aged seventeen, Strong talk was made on the streets against 
Smith, “tar and feathers,” “black-snake whips” and “cold water baths,” were 
among the remedies advocated for his application. He, however, made good 
his departure, and all is now quiet on the “Rackensack,” so far as the Smith 
family is concerned. 


On March 15, 1878, Ed Masterson teamed with Bassett and 
brother Bat, who by then was sheriff of Ford county, to capture 
two train robbers. The articles reporting this will be found in 
the section on W. B. Masterson. Ed went along with the prison- 
ers to Emporia where they were taken for safety’s sake. He re- 
turned on March 17: “City Marshal Masterson returned home last 
Sunday morning, after conducting the two train robbers to Em- 
poria, where they were safely lodged in jail. At all the stations 
along the road crowds assembled to see the robbers.” ® 

Things began to get lively as spring came on. “Our police force 
were kept jumping till three o’clock yesterday morning, corraling 
disturbers of the peace. The result was a full calaboose of soldiers 
for Police court yesterday,” said the Globe, March 26, 1878. The 
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Times, March 30, reported: “A prize fight was indulged in by two 
pugilists in the outskirts of the city this week. Three rounds were 
fought when both pugilists weakened and fled at sight of the City 
Marshal. The one-armed slugger received a slight scratch under 
his left blinker. Victory, in dispute.” And on April 6 the Times 
stated: “A tall man with a hooked nose was placed in the calaboose 
yesterday by Marshal Masterson, Having nothing else to do he 
amused himself cremating the blankets.” 

Masterson wanted to put Dodge’s vagrants to work on the city 
streets. The Dodge City Times, March 30, 1878, reported his in- 


tentions: 
UTILIZING TRAMPS. 

City Marshal Masterson contemplates organizing a tramp brigade for the 
purpose of clearing the streets and alleys of the filth and rubbish that has 
been accumulating for a year or so, There are about thirty tramps now so- 
journing among us, all of whom have no visible means of support and are 
liable to arrest under the vagrant act. 


On April 9, 1878, calamity struck the cowtown. Twenty-six- 
year-old Marshal Edward J. Masterson was shot and killed while 
trying to disarm a cowboy in accordance with city ordinance. The 
Ford County Globe, in its somberly black-lined edition of April 16, 


1878, reported: 
SAD NEWS. 
MarsHAL MastTeRsSON Hurriep HENCE By A MuRDERER’s Hann. 
A Pusiic CALAMITY. 

On the evening of the 9th inst., at 10 o'clock P. M., six pistol shots “rang 
out,” on the night, on the south side of the R. R. track in Dodge City, Hur- 
rying to the spot to ascertain the cause and result of the shooting, we found 
them to be as follows: A party of six “cow-boys” who had arrived in town 
in the evening, had been enjoying themselves with dancing and drinking, 
some of them evidently getting too much liquor for their own and the City’s 
good, Marshal Masterson and Policeman [Nat] Haywood, being the cus- 
todians of the public peace of the City, were present, prepared to prevent 
any disturbance or trouble among the boys. One of the boys named Jack 
Wagner, becoming more intoxicated than the others, got to be very noisy. 
About this time the City Marshal observed that he was carrying a six-shooter, 
contrary to a City Ordinance, and proceeded to disarm him, which he ac- 
complished without much trouble, and turned the pistol over to Wagner's 
Boss, A. M. Walker. 

The dance went on and all appeared to be peace and harmony. The Mar- 
shal stepped out the front door to the side-walk where he again met Wagner, 
and saw that Wagner was again in possession of his pistol. He at once 
attempted to take it from him, a scuffle ensued, a general rush was made from 
inside the Hall to the sidewalk; Policeman Haywood stepped forward to 
assist the Marshal, but just as he did so, two other “cow men” drew their 
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pistols upon him and held him in position. One of them snapped a pistol in 
his face, which fortunately missed fire. 

About this time a pistol was discharged, and Marshal Masterson was shot 
through the abdomen. 

Five shots followed in quick succession. A general rush was made from 
the scene, and all was over. 

Wagner being shot ran into [A. J.] Peacock’s saloon and fell upon the 
floor, where he remained until carried away by his friends. He was fatally 
shot through the abdomen. He died on the evening of the 10th, and was 
burried on the hill near town at 4 P. M., on the eleventh. 

Walker, the Boss herder, ran through Peacock’s Saloon, and fell some dis- 
tance in the rear of the saloon, from whence he was carried by his friends to 
a room over Wright, Beverly & Co’s store, where he now lies in a very pre- 
carious condition, shot once through the left lung and twice through the 
right arm. 

Marshal Masterson walked across the street and entering [George M.] 
Hoover’s saloon, in the agonies of death he said to George Hinkle, “George, 
I’m shot;” and sank on the floor. His clothes were still on fire from the dis- 
charge of the pistol, which had been placed against the right side of his ab- 
domen and “turned loose.” Making a hole large enough for the introduction 
of the whole pistol. The ball passed completely through him, leaving him 
no possible chance for life. He was carried to his brother’s room, where 
in half an hour he died. 

Everyone in the City knew Ed, Masterson and liked him. They liked 
him as a boy, they liked him as a man, and they liked him as an officer. 

Promptly at 10 o’clock on the morning of the 10th every business house in 
the City closed its doors which remained so until 6 o'clock, P.M. Crape 
draped almost every door in the City. Never before was such honor shown 
in Dodge, either to the living or dead. 

The Dodge City Fire Company, of which Edward J. Masterson was a 
much respected member, took charge of the remains, and refused to permit 
any of the friends or relations of deceased to sustain any of the funeral ex- 
penses, Every vehicle in the City was employed for the use of the funeral 
attendants. Funeral services were had at the Fireman’s Parlor, where the 
ladies discoursed appropriate music, and the Rev. O. W. Wright delivered 
a sermon, The funeral procession started from town at 8 o'clock P. M. and 
was formed as follows: The City Council in a body; next, came the hearse 
containing deceased; next Sheriff [Bat] Masterson, the only living relative 
of the deceased who could be present at the funeral, because of the family 
residing in the Southern part of the State and not having time to get here to 
attend; next, came the Fire Company, sixty strong, uniformed and in mourn- 
ing; next, came buggies and wagons containing ladies and gentlemen; then 
came many horsemen. The procession marched to the Military Cemetery, at 
Fort Dodge, where the last sad rites were performed to one of the best and 
most generous men that God ever fashioned. Rev. O. W. Wright performing 
the burial services. 

Four “cow boys” were arrested as accessories to the murder of our Mar- 
shal, but all were after the fullest and most complete investigation discharged 
by Judge R. G. Cook, as it was established that they were to blame only for 
being in bad company. 
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Wagner when dying said that he shot Marshal Masterson, and there is 
now but little doubt in the minds of any but that it was he who killed our 
Marshal. 

Our Fire Company met in their new parlor, on the evening of the 12th 
inst., for the purpose of paying their respects in an appropriate manner to 
the memory of their deceased brother. After due consideration, the following 
preamble and resolutions were unanimously adopted, and spread upon the 
Journal: 

Wuenreas, One of the most beloved of our number, Brother Edward J. Mas- 
terson, has been called from us by the voice of Death, Sadly, and with hearts 
filled with deep sorrow do we mourn the loss of our brother, Now that he is 
no more we vividly call to mind his many noble and generous qualities. In 
the bosom of man the Creator never caused a more true and brotherly heart 
to beat; ever ready to perform a kind act, he bore malice toward none and 
held the firm friendship of all. We feel that his death is a calamity that can 
never be repaired. His place among us cannot be filled. Long will we 
cherish him in memory as one who was near and dear to us all. And be it 

RESOLVED, That as a mark of our high esteem and universal respect for 
our deceased brother, our place of meeting and our fire implements be draped 
in mourning, and that we wear a badge of crape for thirty days from the date 
of his death. This we do in honor of the dead. Also 

RESOLVED, That we extend our heart felt sympathy to the afflicted relatives 
of our deceased brother and instruct the Secretary of this Company to forward 
copies of the foregoing preamble and resolution to their address. And to 
furnish both City papers with a copy thereof for publication. 


The Dodge City Times, April 18, 1878, also carried a story and 
an editorial about the murder on its front page: 


THE PISTOL. 
Murper OF Epwarp J. MASTERSON CrTy MARSHAL. 
THe AssAILANTs SHoT—ONE OF THEM DEap. 
Dopce Crry iN MourNnINc. 


On Tuesday evening, about 10 o’clock, Edward J. Masterson, Marshal of 
Dodge City, was murdered by Jack Wagner and Alf Walker, two cattle 
drivers from near Hays City. The two cow boys were under the influence of 
bad whisky and were carrying revolvers, Early in the evening Marshal Mas- 
terson disarmed Wagner; later Marshal Masterson and Deputy Marshal Nat 
Haywood tried the second time to disarm Wagner. While in the act Master- 
son was shot in the abdomen. Walker in the meantime snapped a pistol in 
the face of Officer Haywood. Masterson fired four shots, one of them striking 
Wagner in the bowels from the left side. Walker was struck three times, one 
shot in the lungs and his right arm horribly shattered with the other shots. 

The shooting occurred on the south side of the Railroad track. Marshal 
Masterson cooly walked over to the business side of the street, a distance of 
about 200 yards, and upon reaching the sidewalk he fell exhausted. He was 
taken to his room where he died about 40 minutes afterwards. 

Wagner and Walker were removed to Mr. Lane’s room, where the former 
died at about 7 o'clock Wednesday evening. Walker is lying dangerously 
wounded, with no hopes of his recovery. 
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Some of the flying shots grazed the faces of one of our citizens and a 
cattle man. The shots were fired almost simultaneously, and the wonder is 
expressed that more death and destruction did not ensue, as a large crowd 
surrounded the scene of the shooting. 

The officers were brave and cool though both were at a disadvantage, as 
neither desired to kill the whisky crazed assailants. 

The death of Marshal Masterson caused great feeling in Dodge City. The 
business houses were draped in mourning, and business on Wednesday gen- 
erally suspended. 

Elsewhere we give the expression of sympathy and ceremonies following 
this terrible tragedy. 


THE MURDER. 

An Officer has been stricken down in the discharge of his duty. The deep 
feeling of gloom that pervades this community over this sad affair, leaves us 
opportunities for calm reflection and judgment. A life that periled itself, 
that others might enjoy safety from the assassin’s bludgeon, while in the dis- 
charge of duty, has been slain in cold blood. The avenging hand though 
too struck back that the penalty might be swift and unerring. 

The loss of Edward J. Masterson, the late murdered City Marshal, has 
cast a gloom through which is felt the realizing sense of buckling on the armor 
unto death. The general sympathy and respect for the deceased is deep and 
heartfelt. As an officer he was vigilant, courageous and conscientious of the 
important trust in his hands, As we knew him he was kind, civil and stead- 
fast—combined with those qualities that make a brave man, the true friend 
and good citizen. 

While we commend the good qualities that possessed our deceased friend, 
and deplore the tragic end that so summarily disposed him—and through our 
sorrows and reverence for the departed, let us go forth girdled with common 
fraternity for our bodily protection; armed with resoluteness and courage; 
and guided solely in the axiom: Self-preservation is the first law of human 
nature, 

A frontier life stimulates all the qualities of manhood—the true, the good 
and the bad. The reckless denizen of the plains is at the mercy of an out- 
raged people. As we see the draped doors, the solemn faces, and the cold, 
quiet air of remorse, we see depicted that steady determination to give no 
quarter to the ruthless invader of our lives, peace and prosperity. While we 
give utterance to our feelings in kindly sentiment, we shall find no mawkish 
sentimentality in guarding the future conduct of those whose utter disregard 
of their own lives jeopardize those whose lives are worth living for. 

We can forget the animosities engendered through the ordinary courses 
of life, that we may doubly arm ourselves, by strengthening the picket lines, 
and filling to the maximum the ranks of the reserves, 

There will be no slow work in protecting the lives of this people against 
cold-blooded assassination. 


On an inside page of the same issue the Times ran Masterson’s 
obituary: 
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EDWARD J. MASTERSON. 

Drev—In this city, on Tuesday, April 9th, in the 26th year of his age, Ed- 
ward J. Masterson, City Marshal. 

The subject of this sketch was born in Henryville, Canada East, on Sep- 
tember 22d, 1852, and removed to Wichita, Kansas with his parents in 1869, 
where he continued to reside until attaining his majority when he left his 
home and became one of the first inhabitants of this city. 

In May 1876 [June 5, 1877] he accepted the appointment of Assistant 
Marshal, and in the December following [December 4, 1877], having dis- 
played marked adaptability for the position, he was promoted to the Mar- 
shalship, in the discharge of the duties of which he continued until his un- 
fortunate death. 

Possessed of a geniality of temperament, a kindness of heart and a richness 
of personal bravery, he had many warm friends and admirers. 

As an officer he followed the dictation of duty, striving at all times for its 
honest and complete discharge and gaining for himself the dignity and respect 
that of necessity followed from his determined intrepidity. 

He died in the service he performed so well, and has added one other to 
the list of those who, living, were so many representatives, each of his day 
and generation, but who dead, belong to all time, and whose voices ring down 
the ages in solemn protest against the reign of violence and blood. 


The city council passed a resolution of respect and sympathy: 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE COUNCIL. 

Now on this 10th day of April, 1878, at the City of Dodge City comes 
D. D. Colley, C. M. Beeson, James Anderson, Walter Straeter and John New- 
ton Councilmen thereof, and, whereas the Mayor of said city being absent, 
and there being no President of the Council; on motion of John Newton D.D. 
Colley was chosen acting President of the Council; and on motion of James 
Anderson D. D. Colley was elected President of the Council. 

The following resolutions were presented by C. M. Beeson and unanimously 
adopted: 

Wuenreas, Edward J. Masterson, Marshal of the City of Dodge City, was on 
the night of April 9th, 1878, killed in the lawful discharge of his duties, be it 

Reso.vep by the Council of the City of Dodge City, that in his death the 
city has lost an officer who was not afraid to do his duty, and who never shrank 
from its faithful performance; a worthy servant and an upright citizen. 

REsOLvep that we offer our heartfelt sympathy to his many friends both here 
and abroad; and that these resolutions be spread upon the journal of these 
proceedings; and that the Clerk be directed to forward a copy of the same 
when printed to his parents at Wichita, 

D. D. Couey, Pres’t. of the Council. 
E, F. Colborn, City Clerk.1° 


The April 18, 1878, edition of the Times was filled with items of 
interest concerning the shooting: 


Marshal Masterson lived about forty minutes after he was shot and died 
surrounded by many of his warmest friends. He remained conscious to the 
last and passed away apparently without pain or dread. 
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When prepared for burial his remains were visited by many of our most 
worthy ladies. His face was that of one who had been called away in the 
midst of his slumber. 

The parents of Marshal Masterson reside near Wichita. 


INCIDENTS OF THE SHOOTING. 


After Wagner was shot he rushed into the saloon and fell to the floor in an 
almost senseless condition, Walker, upon receiving his wound, ran out back 
of the saloon and fell to the ground. The excitement was so great and the place 
where the shooting occurred (out on the sidewalk) being dark, no one hardly 
knew what was the matter until after the firing ceased, Marshal Masterson 
talked but very little after he was shot. 


SUPPOSED ACCOMPLICES. 


An hour after the shooting warrants were issued and Sheriff Masterson 
arrested the four associates who accompanied Walker and Wagner into the city. 
They were examined Wednesday and Thursday before Justice Cook, a large 
number of witnesses were sworn but no evidence was brought out of sufficient 
strength to convict them as accomplices in the killing of Marshal Masterson, 
and they were released. Their names were John Hungate, Thomas High- 
lander, Thomas Roads and John Reece. The examination was ably and 
thoroughly conducted by County Attorney Sutton, assisted by his partner Mr. 
Colborn. Messrs, [H. E.] Gryden, [D. M.] Frost and [W. N.] Morphy de- 
fended the prisoners. Although there was a crowd of people standing within 
a few feet of the shooting when it occurred, not one of them saw the affair 
from beginning to end. 

JOHN WAGNER. 

Mr. John Wagner, who received his death wound at the time Masterson was 
killed, died on Wednesday evening about sundown. He was 27 years old and 
about the average size, blue eyes and light complexion. Before he arrived in 
town he informed some of the men with him that he had been lost from his 
mother for eight years. Some time ago he received a fall from his horse, which 
it is thought rendered him partially insane. He was buried Thursday evening 
on the hill west of the city. 


ALFRED WALKER, who was shot at the time of the killing of Marshal Master- 
son, is still lying very low at Mr. Lane’s rooms. There is a prospect of his 
recovery. 


Bat Masterson and his friend, Attorney M. W. Sutton, spent sev- 
eral days with the Masterson family in Sedgwick county. The Times, 
April 20, 1878, said: 

County Attorney Sutton and Sheriff Masterson arrived home from Wichita 


last Wednesday morning. The Sheriff spent several days with his parents and 
brothers and sisters, who received the news of the death of Edward—who was 
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the eldest son, and greatly beloved—with great grief; they have the sympathy 
of this entire community. 

The Dodge City Times kept the town informed of Walker’s prog- 
ress. On April 20, 1878, it reported: “Alfred Walker, who was 
wounded at the time of the shooting of Marshal Masterson, is still 
in a critical condition, but will probably recover if mortification can 
be prevented,” and on June 1: 

Alfred Walker, who has been confined to his bed ever since the unfortunate 
shooting scrape last April, was removed to Kansas City last Friday, where he is 
still under medical treatment. We learn that his father, who accompanied him, 
took suddenly ill this week and died at Fort Scott. He had left his son at Kan- 
sas City and started for his home in Texas when something like cramp seized 
him and the result was fatal. He was a highly respectable old gentleman and 
had many friends among those who knew him. 


A year after Ed Masterson was killed Dodge City had obtained a 
respectable cemetery of its own and the body of the slain marshal 
was brought back “home.” The Times, April 19, 1879, reported: 

The body of Ed. Masterson, the city marshal, who was murdered in this city 
a year ago, was removed from the Fort Dodge Cemetery, Monday, and placed 
in Prairie Grove Cemetery. A monument will be erected over his grave. The 
——— was conducted by P. L. Beatty, the Dodge City Fire Department 

reman. 


1. Dodge City Times, June 9, 1877. 2. Ibid., July 7, August 11, September 8, October 
6, November 10, December 8, 1877; January 5, February 9, March 9, April 6, May 11, 
1878. 3. Ibid., September 15, 1877. 4. Ibid., October 6, 1877. 5. Ibid., November 17, 
1877. 6. Ibid., December 15, 1877. 7. Ibid., February 9, 23, 1878. 8. March 5, 1878. 
9. Dodge City Times, March 23, 1878. 10. Ibid., April 18, 1878. 11. Prairie Grove 
cemetery later was converted into a residential section and the bodies were for the most 
part removed to Maple Grove cemetery. Local residents of Dodge City say (1960) that 
the body of Edward J. Masterson was not identified when the move was made, and 
further that Bat Masterson, then a New York newspaperman, had tried to locate Ed’s 
grave so that a monument could be erected but it could not be found. 


MASTERSON, JAMES P. 
(1855-1895) 


James Masterson, third in age of the Masterson brothers, was also 
the third member of the family to serve on the Dodge City police 
force. Jim was not a newcomer to Dodge when he was appointed. 
He had been in the town at least as early as October, 1877. In Feb- 
ruary, 1878, he was in Dodge again, back from a long buffalo hunt. 
The Dodge City Times, February 23, 1878, mentioned his return: 
“Jim Masterson, brother of Bat and Ed, returned from a buffalo hunt 
this week. He had been absent nearly four months.” 

The younger Masterson was hired as a policeman in early June, 
1878; his first salary payment indicating June 1 to be the exact date 
of his appointment. The local newspapers, however, did not report 
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his employment until June 11, when the Ford County Globe stated 
that “Policeman Trask has resigned and Jim Masterson has taken 
his place on the force.” In any event, within two months of the 
death of Jim’s brother Ed, city marshal of Dodge, another Masterson 
was wearing a badge. 

The Dodge City police department in the summer of 1878 con- 
sisted of Marshal Charles E. Bassett, Assistant Marshal Wyatt Earp, 
Policeman John Brown, and Policeman Jim Masterson. The mar- 
shal’s salary was $100 while all the others earned $75 a month.” 

The first activity in which Jim Masterson is reported to have par- 
ticipated occurred in the early morning of July 26, 1878. There is 
an even chance that it was Jim Masterson and not Wyatt Earp who 
shot George Hoy that night. Both of the officers emptied their 
pistols at the fleeing cowboy making it impossible to state posi- 
tively which fired the bullet that dropped the herder. The Times 
article reporting the scrape has been reprinted in the section on 
Wyatt Earp. The Globe, July 30, 1878, said: 


SHOOTING AFFRAY. 


On Friday morning about three o'clock two Texas boys, having saddled their 
horses and started for camp, passed down Bridge street by the Comique Hall. 
As they arrived at the rear end they commenced shooting into the hall, firing 
about five or six shots, all of which passed across the stage or into the ceiling 
of the room. At the time the shooting commenced there were at least 150 
people in the house all enjoying themselves immensely. Fortunately no one 
was, as usual, in the boxes of the Theater, everybody being down on the dancing 
floor, and owing to this fact no person inside the house was hurt, because the 
balls all passed too high to hit anyone on this floor. A general scamper was 
made by the crowd, some getting under the stage, others running out the front 
door, and behind the bar; in the language of the bard, “such a gittin up stairs 
never was seed.” 

Our police force was promptly on hand, and they, together with several 
citizens, turned their pistols loose in the direction of the flying horsemen, who 
by this time had nearly reached the bridge. 

In the morning the fruit was gathered in and consisted of Geo. Hoyt [most 
newspaper articles reported his name as Hoy] with his arm broken in two 
places. He, it appears, was one of the horsemen who did the first shooting, and 
was wounded by one of the many bullets fired after him, while fleeing from 
the disturbed peace of the community which at that time was “up on its ear.” 
He claims not to have done any shooting; be that as it may he was in bad com- 
pany and has learned a lesson “he wont forget soon.” We learn from Dr. T. L. 
McCarty, his physician, that amputation will not be necessary. 


Hoy died from his wound on August 21, 1878.5 
John Brown was relieved from the police force on August 6, 1878, 


leaving Bassett, Earp, and Masterson,‘ all of whom may have been 
involved in this Dodge City episode: 
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Another shooting affair occurred on the “south side” Saturday night. It ap- 
pears that one of the cow boys, becoming intoxicated and quarrelsome, under- 
took to take possession of the bar in the Comique. To this the bar keeper 
objected and a row ensued. Our policemen interfered and had some difficulty 
in handling their man. Several cattle men then engaged in the broil and in the 
excitement some of them were bruised on the head with six shooters. Several 
shots were accidentally fired which created general confusion among the crowd 
of persons present. We are glad to chronicle the fact that none were seriously 
hurt and nobody shot. We however cannot help but regret the too ready use 
of pistols in all rows of such character and would like to see a greater spirit of 
harmony exist between our officers and cattle men so that snarling cayotes and 
killers could make their own fights without interesting or draging good men into 
them.5 

Officer Jim Masterson, along with Assistant Marshal Earp, was 
on duty the night Dora Hand was shot. Though the two were soon 
at the scene the killer escaped. The story of Dora Hand’s death is 
included in the section on Bat Masterson. 

On December 3, 1878, the city council of Dodge City, probably 
in keeping with the fact that the end of the year’s cattle season had 
arrived, reduced the expenses of the police force from $250 to $200 
amonth. The salaries of Earp and Jim Masterson were cut to $50 
while Bassett’s remained at $100.® 

Jim Masterson was concurrently a deputy sheriff of Ford county, 
serving under his brother Sheriff Bat Masterson. A Times article, 
January 11, 1879, which commended his efficiency in that position, 
was printed in the section on C. E. Bassett. 

As a deputy sheriff Jim aided Bat in guarding seven Cheyenne 
prisoners which the sheriff brought from Fort Leavenworth to stand 
trial for certain atrocities they were alleged to have committed in 
September, 1878, during the last Indian raid in Kansas. The com- 
plete story of the Cheyenne prisoners will be covered in the section 
on Bat Masterson. 

During Jim Masterson’s absence at Leavenworth J. J. Webb filled 
his position on the police force.” 

On April 9, 1879, the city council, in anticipation of the coming 
cattle season, raised the salaries of the assistant marshal and the 
policeman, effective April 12, to $100 a month each. In addition an 
officer was allowed $2 for each arrest he made.® 

Jim took a week’s vacation in May. The Times, May 10, 1879, 
reported: “Officer James Masterson spent a week at his home, near 
Wichita.” 

One day in May Masterson and Earp faced down seven drovers 
in order to collect a bill for a colored man. The Times article cover- 
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ing this has been included in the section on Wyatt Earp. 
Another shooting scrape between cowboys and police rent the air 
on the night of June 9, 1879: 


THE WORK OF THE PISTOL. 

Last night the police undertook to disarm a squad of cow boys who had 
neglected to lay aside their six-shooters upon arriving in the city. The cow 
boys protested and war was declared. Several shots were fired, and one of the 
cow boys was wounded in the leg. The balance of the cow boys made their 
escape.® 

Much of the wild life in Dodge had its locale in that portion of 
the city south of the Santa Fe tracks. The editor of the Ford County 
Globe, June 24, 1879, described a typical “good time” in that place: 

A HIGH OLD LONESOME. 

The boys and girls across the dead line had a high old time last Friday. They 
sang and danced, and fought and bit, and cut and had a good time generally, 
making music for the entire settlement. Our reporter summed up five knock 
downs, three broken heads, two cuts and several incidental bruises. Unfor- 
tunately none of the injuries will prove fatal. 

Apparently the police often considered such goings on routine and 
did not interfere. 

Although a Las Vegas, N. M., correspondent of the Globe, Octo- 
ber 28, 1879, reported that Jim Masterson was in that town on Octo- 
ber 16 the salary record of the policeman did not indicate an absence 
from duty in Dodge City.’° 

Wyatt Earp left Dodge City early in September, 1879, and about 
the first of November Marshal Bassett also resigned. On November 
4 Policeman Jim Masterson was promoted to the chief marshalship. 
Neil Brown was named assistant marshal and the two earned $100 
a month each." 

Dodge City police activities did not make the newspapers during 
the winter of 1879-1880. On May 8, 1880, the Dodge City Times 
mentioned that both Masterson and Brown had been reappointed 
to their respective positions by the newly elected council at a 
meeting held on May 4. Their salaries remained at $100. 

The tenth United States census was enumerated in Dodge as of 
June 22, 1880. Jim Masterson’s name appeared on page 19 of the 
Dodge City section. He was listed as being 24 years old, employed 
as city marshal, and living with one Minnie Roberts, a 16-year-old 
concubine. 

Things remained quiet in Dodge all during the cattle season of 
1880. Not one incident involving the city marshal was reported 
by the papers for the remainder of the year. Apparently the town 
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was so tranquil that the city fathers thought $100 a month was too 
much salary for services received so on October 5, 1880, a reduction 
was ordered. From November 1, 1880, Marshal Masterson and 
Assistant Marshal Neil Brown each received $50 a month salary.” 

At last, on January 4, 1881, the quiet of Dodge was broken, not 
by drunken cowboys, hot headed gamblers or vociferous dance- 
hall girls but rather, because of a home triangle situation. The 
Times, January 8, 1881, reported: 

A SHOOTING SCRAPE. 

The still air of Tuesday evening, about 8 o'clock, was broken by the report 
of pistol shots; and it is well to add the affair created little or no excitement. 
J. Q. Stultz is a painter by trade, and eighteen months ago, with his wife, 
domiciled under the same roof with A. H. Snyder, a carpenter, There was a 
family rupture, Stultz leaving for Nebraska, and Mrs. Stultz for Illinois. They 
both returned to this county some weeks ago, Mrs. Stultz instituting suit for 
divorce. The wife came into town Tuesday, and her appearance brought both 
Snyder and Stultz to her stopping place. Words brought out pistols, both men 
firing, when the injured and enraged Stultz chased Snyder up the street east of 
the signal office; and while the trembling form of Snyder lay prostrate on the 
ground the outraged and indignant Stultz fired several shots over the disturber 
of his family relations. No shot took effect but Snyder had a close call, the 
powder blackened his face. Both men were arrested. 

As the causes which led to this trouble will probably be shown at the present 
term of the District Court we forbear making further comment. 


The police and Mayor Kelley staged their own show on March 
80, according to the Globe of April 5, 1881: 

The agent of the Adams Express Co., at this place, Mr. Ruby, was taken out 
to the railroad water tank last Wednesday, and drenched with water by Mayor 
[James H.] Kelley and his policemen, for writing an article to an Iowa news- 
paper reflecting discreditably upon said officials. 

Mayor Kelley and the entire city council (W. C. Shinn, W. H. 
Harris, C. S. Hungerford, Mike Sutton, and T. J. Draper) were de- 
feated for re-election on April 4, 1881. The defeat cost Masterson 
and Brown their jobs for within two days the new administration 
declared their positions vacant and proceeded to appoint new 
police officers.1* 

A few days after he had been discharged from the police force 
Jim Masterson became involved in a slight shooting scrape with 
bartender Al Updegraff. Masterson, along with A. J. Peacock, 
owned the Lady Gay saloon where Updegraff plied his trade. Pea- 
cock had sided with Updegraff in a controversy concerning one of 
Jim’s friends and ultimately Al and Jim took ineffective pot shots 
at each other. 
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Either Jim or a friend is said to have telegraphed Bat Masterson, 
who was then in the Southwest, to come to his brother’s aid. The 
former sheriff of Ford county arrived in Dodge City a few minutes 
before noon, April 16, 1881, and immediately went gunning for 
Peacock and Updegraff. A lively Front street battle ensued in 
which Updegraff and several noted buildings were perforated. 
Bat was arrested and fined $8 for disturbing the peace. He was 
told, however, to leave the town and and return no more. The 
complete story will be told in the section on Bat Masterson. 

As a postscript to the affair the Dodge City Times, April 21, 1831, 
said: “Jim Masterson and Charley Ronan [who was also involved 
in the incident] have gone west to grow up with the country.” 

Jim Masterson returned to Dodge sometime later. In January, 
1889, he was one of the Dodgeites involved in the Gray county 
seat war. This action will be included in the section on William M. 
Tilghman. 

1. Dodge City Times, July 6, 1878. 2. Ibid., July 6, August 10, September 7, October 
5, December 7, 1878. 3. Ibid., August 24, 1878; Ford County Globe, August 27, 1878. 
4. Dodge City Times, August 10, 1878. 5. Ford County Globe, August 20, 1878. 
6. Dodge City Times, December 7, 1878; January 11, April 12, 1879; Ford County Globe, 
April 15, 1879. 7. Ford County Globe, February 17, 1879. 8. Ibid., April 15; Dodge 
City Times, April 12, May 10, June 7, July 12, August 9, September 6, October 11, No- 
vember 15, 1879. 9. Ford County Globe, June 10, 1879. 10. Dodge City Times, No- 
vember 15, 1879. 11. Ibid., November 15, 1879; January 17, February 14, March 6, 
April 10, May 8, July 10, August 7, September 11, October 9, 1880; Ford County ©’ob:, 


November 18, 1879. 12. Dodge City Times, October 9, December 11, 1880; April 14, 
1881. 18. Ibid., April 7, 1881. 


MASTERSON, WILLIAM BARCLAY 
(1853-1921 ) 


Available Dodge City history of William Barclay “Bat” Masterson 
begins with his enumeration in the second Kansas state census. On 
March 1, 1875, Bat was listed as being 24 years old, a teamster who 
had been born in Kansas but who had moved to this state from 
Illinois. Obviously the census was in error. Most historians agree 
that Bat was born on November 24, 1853, and in Illinois, not Kansas. 
The family moved to Sedgwick county about 1870. 

What Bat did between March, 1875, and April, 1877, cannot be 
traced because of the lack of contemporary information. On April 
28, 1877, however, the Dodge City Times reported a Masterson 
(who was probably Bat but who could have been brothers Ed or 
Jim) as owning a saloon: 

Dodge City is bracing herself up for the cattle trade. Places of refreshment 


are being gorgeously arrayed in new coats of paint and other ornaments to 
beguile the festive cow boy. Masterson & Springer’s place can scarcely be 
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recognized since the bar has been moved and operated upon by Mr. Weaver's 
brush. The graining is finely executed. Charley Lawson’s orchestra are 
mounted on a platform enclosed by and tastefully ornamented with bunting. 


On May 6, 1877, the Times reported that the city council had, on 
May 1, approved certain saloon licenses. Masterson’s name ap- 
peared again: 

Petitions properly signed and recommending the following parties as suitable 
persons to engage in the keeping of dram shops were presented and accepted: 
Garis & Tilghman, McGinty & Deger, Dunham & Dawson, Beeson & Harris, 
Springer & Masterson, A. J. Peacock, Beatty & Kelley, G. M. Hoover, Rule & 
Smith, Cox & Boyd, Langton & Newton, H. J. Fringer, H. B. Bell, Colley & 
Manion, Chambers & Foster, Henry Sturm. 


The first definite identification of Bat Masterson in available local 
newspapers concerned some trouble he had with the Dodge City 
police force. On June 6, 1877, he tried to prevent the arrest of 
Bobby Gill (Robert Gilmore), a persistent and ubiquitous cowtown 
character. The Times, June 9, described Bat’s attempt: 


THE GANG CORRALED. 
THE OPENING OF THE CATTLE TRADE CELEBRATED IN THE Doc Hovuse. 


Bobby Gill done it again. Last Wednesday was a lively day for Dodge. 
Two hundred cattle men in the city; the gang in good shape for business; 
merchants happy, and money flooding the city, is a condition of affairs that 
could not continue in Dodge very long without an eruption, and that is the 
way it was last Wednesday. Robert Gilmore was making a talk for himself 
in a rather emphatic manner, to which Marshal Deger took exceptions, and 
started for the dog house with him. Bobby walked very leisurely—so much 
so that Larry felt it necessary to administer a few paternal kicks in the rear. 
This act was soon interrupted by Bat Masterson, who wound his arm affec- 
tionately around the Marshal’s neck and let the prisoner escape. Deger then 
grappled with Bat, at the same time calling upon the bystanders to take the 
offender’s gun and assist in the arrest. Joe Mason appeared upon the scene et 
this critical moment and took the gun. But Masterson would not surrender yet, 
and came near getting hold of a pistol from among several which were strewed 
around over the sidewalk, but half a dozen Texas men came to the Marshal’s 
aid and gave him a chance to draw his gun and beat Bat over the head until 
blood flew upon Joe Mason so that he kicked, and warded off the blows with his 
arm. Bat Masterson seemed possessed of extraordinary strength, and every 
inch of the way was closely contested, but the city dungeon was reached at 
last, and in he went. If he had got hold of his gun before going in there 
would have been a general killing. 

Ed. Masterson accomplished his first official act in the arrest of Bobby 
Gilmore the same afternoon. 

Next day Judge [D.M.] Frost administered the penalty of the law by 
assessing twenty-five and costs to Bat . . . and five to Bobby. 

The boys are all at liberty now. 
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James H. Kelley, then mayor of the town, returned some of Bat's 
money. The Times, July 7, 1877, said: “The Mayor, with the con- 
sent of the Council, remitted the fine of $10.00 assessed against the 
defendant in the case of city vs. W. B. Masterson.” 

During the summer of 1877 Bat served as under sheriff of Ford 
county, his superior being Charles E. Bassett, sheriff. On August 2 
the county officers pursued one William Samples who had just 
killed Enos Mosley up on the Saw Log. The Times, August 4, 
1877, reported their failure: 

Sheriff Bassett, Under-sheriff Masterson, Al. Updegraff [with whom Bat 
was to have a near fatal altercation in just four years] and one of the herders 


started out soon after the news came to town, and spent two days scouring 
the country in search of Samples but failed to get trace of him. 
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Samples, however, was finished off next day by cowboy friends of 





Mosley. 

There is little doubt that a degree of enmity existed between Bat 
and Larry Deger, especially since the affair in June when Deger ; 
had given Bat a pistol whipping. It seems probable, then, that this a ° 
was the reason Bat used his authority as under sheriff to force duriog 
Deger to resign as deputy sheriff, a job he held concurrently with 
the position of city marshal. The Times, August 4, 1877, simply 
stated: “Marshal Deger resigned his position of Deputy Sheriff 
this week, at the request of Under Sheriff Masterson.” 

In early August Bat visited John “Red” Clarke at his ranch on 
the Cimarron river.1 In September he arrested a horse thief. The 
Times, September 8, 1877, stated: “Under Sheriff Masterson ar- 
rested a man this evening who had stole a horse near Granada last 
week and sold him to a man near Offerle. The prisoner ‘put up’ 
and was released.” 

Nine days later, September 17, Bat was instrumental in prevent- 
ing bloodshed which might have resulted through mistaken identity. 
The protagonists, of all people, were a Dodge City policeman and 
the sheriff of Edwards county, neither of whom recognized the 
other. Let the Dodge City Times, September 22, 1877, tell the 
involved story: 
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Last Monday three men came up from near Kinsley with a wagon and team. 
They stopped at Rath & Co’s. store and ordered a supply of provisions, saying 
they were going out hunting. Having no gun, they wanted to trade a gold 
watch and chain to Mr. Wright for a gun in his store. Mr. Wright, in the 


goodness of his nature, told them all right, he would take the watch just to 





illiam B. “Bat’’ Masterson, sheriff of Edward J. Masterson, Bat’s older brother 
For: county, 1878-1880, as he appeared who, as a Dodge City marshal, was killed 
duriig his Dodge City days. by drunken cowboys on April 9, 1878. 


James P. Masterson, city marshal of Rowdy Joe Lowe, the notorious Wichita 
Dodge, 1879-1881, and a principal in the dance hall proprietor (see pp. 98-109). 
Peacock -Updegraff-Masterson difficulty of Photo courtesy Frontier Book Co., Ruidoso, 
April, 1881. N. Mex. 
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Hotel register, Dodge City, bearing the sign :ture of 


Portion of a page from the Delmonico 
a victim of Bill Tilghman’: six-gun 


Bat Masterson. Note also the signature of Ed. Prather, 
accuracy on July 4, 1888. 


Masterson. The Masterson 


Thomas and Catherine Masterson, parents of Bat, Ed, and Jim 
family settled in Sedgwick county about 1870, and in 1875 the parents bought a farm in 


Garden Plain township, west of Wichita. 
All Masterson photos, except that of Bat, courtesy of Mrs. Cora Land, Fort Scott, and C. B 


Masterson, Rockaway Beach, Mo. 
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accommodate them and help them get outfitted. They took the goods and 
gun and loaded them in the wagon, the whole purchase amounting to about 
$120. But instead of calling around at the office to settle and turn over the 
watch, they silently drove out of town taking a southerly direction. As soon 
as their absence was discovered at the store, and that they had really skipped 
out, one of the employees Mr. Strauss, was sent to overtake and remind them 
of the little bill they had left behind unpaid. He overtook them several miles 
south of here and asked them to come back or give him the amount due. They 
asked him if he was an officer, and he said he was not. They were not very 
obedient; did not like to come back and would not give up any money. After 
fooling for some time they said they would give him the watch, which they 
did, and he returned home. 

Being positive that they did have money, and being convinced that they 
had not done exactly the square thing, Mr. Wright sent Under-Sheriff Master- 
son out to overhaul them again. Masterson overtook them, and in his amiable 
manner bulldozed them out of all the money they had, amounting to about 
$25. The watch and chain being worth about $75, the $25 in cash added 
left Rath & Co. out only $20, which they concluded to look out for when the 
hunters returned. They could have taken the gun, but this would have left 
the hunters without means of hunting, so they were allowed to keep it. 

But the joke of this transaction—if joke it be—was the fact that on this 
same evening Sheriff McCanse, of Edwards county, arrived with two deputies, 
after this same party of hunters, charging them with having taken the watch 
and chain and the wagon in about the same manner as they took the goods 
from Rath & Co. As McCanse and his men came riding up the road on their 
way here, they passed the residence of Mr. J. E. Van Voorhis, who has been 
searching for some horse thieves of late. Mr. Van Voorhis saw the sheriff and 
his men riding rapidly, and it being about dark he immediately took them to 
be the thieves he was looking for, and hitching his horse to his buggy gave 
chase, following close at their heels until he reached this city, where he im- 
mediately informed our sheriff and police, and pointed out the supposed thieves, 
who were then putting up their horses at Anderson’s livery stable. Under 
Sheriff Masterson and Policeman Mason immediately rushed over to the stable. 
Masterson met one of the men, took his pistol and made him a prisoner. Mason 
pointed two ivory-handled guns at another, and completely covered him. The 
last man they met was Sheriff McCanse. Mason seized his revolver, but Mc- 
Canse did not like the idea of losing his gun, and held on to it. It was very 
opportune that Masterson came up just then and recognized McCanse, as our 
Joe might have had trouble in arresting him. But we firmly believe that if 
McCanse had not been identified, our Dodge City “braves” would have cap- 
tured the Edwards county crowd without losing a man. It was all a mistake, 
and the principal part of the joke is on Mr. Van Voorhis. 

That same evening McCanse and his men went on south after the hunters, 
whom they captured without any resistance a few days drive south of here, and 
took them back to Kinsley. 

One of the hunters gave him name here as Samuel Miller, but other parties 
say his name is Gooddale. There were two others with him. 


In spite of the not too amiable feelings between the under sheriff 
and City Marshal Deger the former was appointed a special police- 
16—6253 
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man on the city force on September 17. The Dodge City police 
department then consisted of Marshal L. E. Deger, Assistant Mar- 
shal Edward J. Masterson, and Policemen Joseph W. Mason, and 
William Barclay Masterson. The terminal date of Bat’s employment 
as a city officer is not known, although on October 2, 1877, he was 
paid $25 for his services. At the rate of $2.50 per day, based on 
Mason’s salary, this would mean that Bat served ten days or from 
September 17 to September 27.” 

The only recorded action in which Bat participated as a city 
policeman was the attempted arrest of A. C. Jackson, a “gay and 
festive” cowboy. The Dodge City Times, September 29, 1877, re- 
ported the gunplay as follows: 

RANDOM SHOTS. 

Mr. A. C. Jackson is a gay and festive Texas boy, and like all true sons of 
the Lone Star State, he loves to fondle and practice with his revolver in the 
open air. It pleases his ear to hear the sound of this deadly weapon. Aside 
from the general pleasure derived from shooting, the Texas boy makes shooting 
inside the corporate limits of any town or city a specialty. He loves to see 
the inhabitants rushing wildly around to “see what all this shooting is about;” 
and it tickles his heart to the very core to see the City Marshal coming towards 
him at a distance, while he is safe and securely mounted on his pony and 
ready to skip out of town and away from the officer. 

The programme of the Texas boy, then, is to come to town and bum around 
until he gets disgusted with himself, then to mount his pony and ride out 
through the main street, shooting his revolver at every jump. Not shooting 
to hurt any one, but shooting in the air, just to raise a little excitement and 
let people know he is in town. 

In order to put a stop to this, the carrying of concealed weapons within the 
city limits has been prohibited, but this has only partially stopped the practice. 
Several times this summer the town has been thrown into excitement by the 
firing of revolvers in the middle of the streets, and the marshals have become 
very much aggravated over the matter, and determined to put a stop to it if 
possible. 

Last Tuesday [September 25] the sound of the revolver was heard several 
times in quick succession. The police were on the alert in a moment, and 
everybody rushed toward where the sound came from. Men hatless and 
women with their back hair down hastened to see whether their absent friends 
were safe. But all this excitement was caused by Jackson indulging in his 
favorite amusement of shooting. However, he came out loser, and that 
is some consolation. He was riding down Front street, and about opposite 
Beatty & Kelley’s he commenced to shoot. He had shot two or three times, 
when the police got their eyes on him. Bat Masterson ordered him to halt, 
but nary a halt would he. He says, “I am going to skip out for camp,” and 
bang! bang! went his gun. Bat had a gun too, and he immediately brought 
it to bear on the festive cow-boy’s horse. Instantly after Bat shot Ed. got in 
a shot. The horse seemed to scringe, but being spurred on dashed out of 
town and off toward camp. Two more shots were fired after him, but without 
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effect. Bat then mounted a horse and gave chase, but when he was about to 
hail the shootist again, he found that his own revolver had not a load in its 
chambers. So what else could he do but return? Jackson’s horse proved to 
be mortally wounded, but the noble animal carried its rider a mile or two 
from the city at a rapid gait, and then fell to the ground and rose no more. 
Jackson “hoofed it” the balance of the way to the camp. This will probably 
serve as a slight check to the practice of shooting “just for fun” inside the 
city limits. 

On September 27, Bat, as under sheriff, accompanied Bassett and 
J. J. Webb in a futile search for Sam Bass and his Union Pacific 
train robbers. The Dodge City Times story of this chase was in- 
cluded in the section on Bassett. 

With the approach of election time Bat became interested in the 
office of sheriff of Ford county. His friend and the current 
holder of the position, Charley Bassett, was prohibited by the 
state constitution from succeeding himself for a third term. His 
enemy (or at least not a friend), Larry Deger was also interested 
in the job. What better chance, then, not only to add to his already 
impressive laurels as a peace officer but also to humble his Dodge 
City foe by winning the race for sheriff? 

So it was that in the Dodge City Times, October 13, 1877 (the 
same issue in which Deger announced himself as a candidate), Bat 
placed this announcement: 

At the earnest request of many citizens of Ford county, I have consented to 
run for the office of Sheriff at the coming election in this county. While 
earnestly soliciting the suffrages of the people, I have no pledges to make, 
as pledges are usually considered before election to be mere clap-trap. I 
desire to say to the voting public that I am no politician, and shall make no 
combinations that would be likely to in anywise hamper me in the discharge 
of the duties of the office, and should I be elected will put forth my best 
efforts to so discharge the duties of the office that those voting for me shall 
have no occasion to regret having done so. 

Respectfully, 
W. B. MAsTERSON. 

The Shinn brothers, W. C. and Lloyd, who owned and edited 
the Dodge City Times, threw Bat a plug in that same issue, October 
13, 1877: 

Mr. W. B. Masterson is on the track for Sheriff, and so announces himself 
in this paper. “Bat” is well known as a young man of nerve and coolness in 
cases of danger. He has served on the police force of this city, and also as 
under-sheriff, and knows just how to gather in the sinners. He is qualified to 
fill the office, and if elected will never shrink from danger. 


On October 27 the Lady Gay Saloon was the scene of a “Peoples’ 
Mass Convention.” The purpose was to nominate candidates for 
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the coming election. Both Larry Deger and Bat were suggested 
for sheriff, but when the vote was taken, Masterson was the choice. 
This, however, did not discourage Deger and he ran anyway. When 
the ballots were counted after the polls closed on November 6, 
1877, Bat had beaten his opponent by three votes.* (For more 
information on this election see the section on Lawrence E. Deger.) 

D. M. Frost, a political opponent of Bat’s, was at that time police 
judge of Dodge City. On December 4, 1877, Bat, R. M. Wright, 
P. L. Beatty, H. M. Beverley and others presented a petition to the 
city council asking that Frost’s office be declared vacant since the 
judge no longer resided in the city and consequently was not eligible 
for the position. The Times, December 8, noted: 

At the last meeting of the Council a petition was presented asking that the 
office of Police Judge be declared vacant, by reason of the fact that Judge 
Frost resided on his claim and not in the city, but the Judge informed the 
council that he had ceased to reside on his claim and was a resident of the 
city, whereupon the petition was laid upon the table. 

It was at this same council meeting that Bat’s brother, Ed, was 
appointed city marshal. 

Though Bat did not assume the duties of his office officially until 
January 14, 1878, he did act as sheriff of Ford county in opening the 
January term of the district court on January 2.4 After Masterson 
was sworn the Times January 19, 1878, reported: 

NEW OFFICERS. 

W. B. Masterson on the 14th assumed the duties of the office of Sheriff, to 
which he was elected last November, succeeding Chas. E. Bassett who has 
held the office for a period of four years, and who has made many friends. Mr. 
Masterson, on assuming the duties of his office appointed Chas. E. Bassett 
under-Sheriff, Simeon Woodruff, a respectable and trustworthy citizen and 
formerly of the East End, Deputy Sheriff, also our old friend Col, John W. 
Straughn for Jailor. These appointments will meet with the approbation of 
our people, and indicates that Bat intends to do his duty and that to with a 
view to the best interests of the county. 

Within two weeks fate gave the young sheriff an opportunity to 
rise toward glory, and resourceful Bat Masterson was not found 
wanting. It all started at four o’clock, Sunday morning, January 27, 
1878, at the Santa Fe railroad station in Kinsley, 37 miles up the 
line from Dodge. Five men, with faces blackened to avoid recogni- 
tion, stepped out of the darkness and confronted young Andy Kin- 
kade, the night operator, ordering him to throw up his hands. But 
let the Kinsley Valley Republican tell the story: 

At a few minutes before 4 o'clock this (Sunday) morning, five desperadoes 
having faces blackened entered the office of the R. R. depot at this place, sa- 
luting the night operator, Andrew Kinkade, who was at his post, with a “good 
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morning,” at the same instant “covering” him with revolvers, and demanding 
the money in the office. Mr. Kinkade with a remarkable presence of mind 
replied that there was no funds at his command, at the same time opening an 
empty money drawer. The leader of the gang ordered Mr. K. to “open that 
safe, d----d quick, too,” at the same time shoving two cocked revolvers in 
his face. Mr. Kinkade informed the party that he did not have the key— 
Gardner had charge of it and they could go to him at the hotel—adding that 
the funds had gone east on the train a few hours before. Mr. Kinkade bravely 
stood at his post defending two thousand dollars in hard cash of the company’s 
funds, which had he faltered would have been taken. The west bound Pueblo 
express was approaching, and something must be done. The five well armed 
highwaymen, confronted by a boy, were foiled. They threatened to blow his 
brains out if he did not open the safe. Kinkade had a small derringer in his 
hip pocket, and cocking it attempted to draw it, when one of the highwaymen, 
noticing his move said: “No, you don’t—hand that over,” and he laid it down 
on the counter. Kinkade knew the hotel men would be there to meet the 
train in a few moments, but when he was ordered outside and marched down 
the platform his only fear was that he could not inform the conductor of the 
danger. Shouting to Blanchard, of the Eureka [hotel], to “go back, these 
men are armed,” one of them attempted to strike him. As the train drew up 
Mr. Kinkade escaped, crossing the track in front of the engine, followed by a 
shot. Running down the train he informed conductor Mallory of the danger. 
Blanchard was taken in charge, but made his escape and armed himself. A 
dozen shots were fired into the train, which the robbers stopped after it had 
pulled out 100 yards. Again the train started and was stopped two miles up 
the track, where it was detained 20 minutes and 20 shots exchanged. The 
town was aroused. In company with eight or ten others we boarded a hand 
car and started to the rescue. The train moved off before we reached it, and 
we saw the mounted robbers, six or eight in number, well mounted, approach- 
ing. They crossed the track toward the river, and three or four shots were 
fired at them. A large party well mounted started in pursuit at once. A tele- 
gram from Dodge City at 6 a.m. states that conductor Mallory, engineer 
Anderson and expressman Brown held the fort and lost nothing.5 


Monday, January 28, the Republican issued a second extra in 
which this appeared: 


REPUBLICAN OFFICE, ) 

Monday, 5 p. m., Jan. 28.) 
Supt. Pettibone, who arrived this morning from the east, received a tele- 
gram from Dodge City stating that Lieut. Gardner with a detactment of U. S. 
troops from the Fort, captured six of the train robbers on Mule creek yesterday, 
killing one. We present the report for what it is worth, and will add that we 
believe it to be sensational. It was ascertained yesterday that the robbers 
crossed the river 12 miles above Kinsley, and went south through the hills. 
C. L. Hubbs, ex sheriff McCanse, E. A. Noble and N. Billings have just 
returned from the pursuit. They crossed the river at daylight yesterday 
morning, after which they saw no trail, riding to the head of the Kiowa. The 
fog was so dense this morning they returned after riding 115 miles. Sheriff 
Fuller, Clute, Welles and “Calamity Bill” were in Dodge City at 3:30, con- 
sulting with Pettibone. A party of eight well mounted and armed left here 
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at 4 o'clock this morning, determined to follow the trail. It has transpired 
that the robbers left the train near the depot, and conductor Mallory stopped 
two miles out to ascertain if the messenger was safe and examine the train. 
The firing was signals of rejoicing over the escape. The robbers had left their 
horses near the tank at midnight, intending to rob the 1:30 express east, 
when it stopped for water. It did not stop. Thus foiled they planned the 
robbery of the Company’s safe at the depot, and as a forlorn hope attacked 
the express car of the train west. Then in the darkness they ran two miles 
to their horses, closely pursued by the hand car party, when they mounted 
and escaped. We received orders this morning from Supt. Morse to strike 
posters offering $100 reward each for the capture of the masked robbers 
“dead or alive.” 

Later.—Sheriff Fuller just returned on a special train from Dodge. Lieut. 
Gardner with a detactment of U. S. troops in hot pursuit of robbers south of 
the river.® 


The Republican issued a third extra on Tuesday, January 29: 


At this writing the highwaymen have not been captured, neither do we 
harbor faith equal to a grain of mustard seed that they will be taken in. There 
was perhaps a blunder on the part of our officials and posse in not mounting 
in hot haste and pursuing the disappointed night riders immediately. Yet we 
cannot censure, for the surroundings offer a broad margin of justification. The 
attack was unexpected as an earthquake. The excitement ran high. It 
required time for men of nerve to realize the situation and act intelligently. 
Sheriff Fuller started in pursuit with a well armed party as early as possible. 
The blunder in not crossing the river was perhaps excusable, as no trail could 
then be traced. The failure of the sheriff of Ford County to co-operate with the 
Kinsley party was as it appears to us inexcusable, and the excuse assigned is 
“too thin.” The attempt—feeble indeed—on the part of certain parties to 
implicate citizens of Edwards county in the diabolical plot is contemptable, 
and we hurl it back. The deliberate and well planned scheme of the foiled 
robbers signally failed, and our officials and citizens—including the brave 
boy who firmly stood at his post at the depot—did nobly. Without the hope 
of reward further than the performance of duty, a score of our best citizens 
have for three days and nights been in pursuit, exposed to the wintry storm. 
We congratulate the Santa Fe Company on the result of the raid, and that 
the masked marauders failed in their efforts is due in the main to the 
excellent discipline and moral courage of the employees and the fact that the 
company has wisely prepared for emergencies. If these frontier night 
marauders have any ambition to raise a stake in the future, they are advised 
to give the Santa Fe a wide berth if they don’t want to get hurt.? 


Referring to the Republican’s censure of Sheriff Masterson the 
Ford County Globe, February 5, 1878, had this to say: 


The Kinsley Republican extra of Jan. 29th, says that the failure of our 
Sheriff to co operate with the Kinsley posse, in hunting the train robbers, was 
inexcusable; and the excuse he assigned is a little “too thin.” Now Mr. 
Republican, we don’t know what you mean by his excuse, but have this to 
say: Our Sheriff is not in circumstances that will warrant him in incurring 
the expense necessary to hire horses, employ a posse of men, and pay their 
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expenses, even to hunt train robbers whose crime was committed in a neigh- 
boring county; unless, those expenses are guaranteed by somebody. We are 
personly not on squeezing terms with our sheriff, but when as an officer he 
is unjustly assailed, we feel it our duty to defend him, as well as any other 
officer in our county. We know that he has the stuff in his make up to be a 
good officer, and when he does right we will be found telling him so with the 
same spirit of justice that will guide us to tell him he is wrong, when we con- 
sider him so. We think that our Sheriffs hunt for the train robbers has ac- 
complished more than the hunt of all the other possees, even if his departure 
was not heralded with blasts of trumpets, news paper extras, &tc. 


The Globe's last sentence referred to Bat’s successful pursuit of 
two of the robbers. The Dodge City Times, February 2, 1878, first 
told of his achievement: 


TWO KNIGHTS TAKEN IN. 

Anp FurRNISHED QUARTERS IN Forp County Jat. 
THEY ARE CAPTURED BY STRATEGY, My Boy. 
SuerirF W. B. MASTERSON AND His Heroic Posse Bac THE 
Game Wirnovut A SHOT. 

PerniLous ADVENTURE WITH GRATIFYING RESULTS. 
Tue DerTAtrLs OF THE Pursuir AND CAPTURE. 


There was a slight ripple which disturbed the usual quiet of Dodge City 
yesterday evening about 6 o'clock, and increased in volume as the startling 
announcement spread over the city bearing the gratifying intelligence that 
W. B. Masterson, Sheriff of Ford county, and posse had returned from a four 


days hunt, bringing with them two of the gang that made the raid on the 
town of Kinsley and attempted the robbery of the railroad agent and the 
western bound express train. The programme for this successful capture 
was well laid, and what may have appeared as indifference and tardiness has 
since shown to be a matured and well devised effort to follow a successful 
capture. The prudence and strategy is highly commendable. The nerve 
skill and energy of Sheriff Masterson and gallant posse is recorded as a brilliant 
achievement and is receiving just tribute for so daring a venture accomplished 
so adroitly and maneuvered with the skill of a warrior. 

Sheriff Masterson started on this trail Tuesday afternoon from Dodge City, 
and went as far as Crooked creek, 27 miles, the first day. The party was 
snowed in and had to lay over one day. Next day went 35 miles further to 
Lovell’s cattle camp, on mouth of Crooked creek, 55 miles from Dodge City, 
arriving there at sundown, and remained there next day until afternoon. The 
storm was terrible about 5 p.m. when four men approached the camp, two 
of them being the subsequently arrested parties. When within a few hundred 
yards of the camp they discovered the Sheriff's buggy and horses, and asked 
the other two, who were cattle men, what strange outfit that was. One of the 
cattlemen recognized a horse from Anderson’s stable, and told them so. They 
hesitated, the boss herder telling them to come on, which they finally did, 
when [John J.] Webb, one of the Sheriff’s men, went out to meet them, 
and told them he was on his way to Geo. Anderson’s. They came in with 
Webb, and were decoyed to a dug out where the Sheriff and his party were 
concealed. Bat stood up behind a post, and came out from his concealment 
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and presenting his pistols told the two outlaws to throw up their hands, 
which they did, when Kinch Riley, one of the Sheriff's posse, searched them, 
and took away a Colt’s 45, Smith & Wesson’s improved. After Riley had 
taken a pistol from each and supposed that was all, Sheriff Bat Masterson saw 
that one of the men had another, and when he went to take it the prisoner 
tried to hold on to it. They also had guns, one a 40 Sharp’s sporting rifle and 
the other a 45 calibre Government carbine. 

The prisoners wanted to know what was the matter. The Sheriff replied that 
they were arrested on a charge of attempting to rob the train. They made 
no answer nor did they deny what was charged. 

The arrested parties are two well known desperadoes, but quailed under 
the intrepid, cool and daring movements of Sheriff Bat Masterson. Ed. West, 
the older of the two, is about twenty-six years old, and is a notorious thieving 
character; Dave Ruddebaugh is about twenty-three years of age, and has 
lead a wild career in crime. They may have to answer to a catalogue of 
crimes. The prisoners are safely secured in the Ford county jail, but will 
be placed to the charge of the authorities of Edwards county. 

The sheriff's party composed himself, J. J. Webb, Dave Morrow and Kinch 
Riley. They were under the direction of the Adams Express Company, by 
whom the pursuit was arranged, and the well devised and executed capture 
reflects credit, good judgment and bravery upon all who engaged in it. 

There are four others who were engaged in the train robbery. Their capture 
is only a question of time. 

Harry Lovell had three good horses stolen Wednesday night, and his 
cattle men were on the return of a search for them, accompanied by those 
two robbers whom they met on the way, when they were apprised by the 
Sheriff and his posse. 


The prisoners will be conveyed to Kinsley tonight, and a preliminary trial 
had immediately. 

Bat’s “intrepid” posse was composed of an interesting group. 
John Joshua Webb served as a Dodge City policeman, as a Ford 
county deputy sheriff, and as a leader in the struggle between the 
Santa Fe and the Denver & Rio Grande for control of the right of 
way through the Grand Canyon of the Arkansas. In 1880 he was 
made marshal of Las Vegas, N. M., and in that capacity shot and 
killed a man for which act he was arrested, tried, and sentenced to 
die. Peculiarly enough one of the several attempts Webb made to 
escape was abetted by Dave Rudabaugh, the man he had helped 
Bat Masterson capture. 

Dave Morrow, or “Prairie Dog Dave,” as he was known, was an 
old timer in Dodge. He also served as a Dodge City policeman as 
well as a Dodge township constable. Prairie Dog Dave and Bat 
Masterson continued their Dodge City friendship for many years. 

Kinch Riley had been a companion of Bat’s in the Adobe Walls 
fight in June, 1874. The Dodge City Times, September 20, 1879, 
said of him: “He . . . had been wounded and bruised in a 
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number of personal encounters. He has undergone many severe 
trials and exposures, and made many narrow escapes. 
He was brave andkind. . . .” 

The Ford County Globe, February 5, 1878, gave some more par- 
ticulars of the capture: 


THE TRAIN ROBBERS! 
Forp County TO THE Front As It SHOULD BE. 
Anp W. B. MAsTERSON Makes A Goop BEGINNING. 


The attempted train robbers spoken of in our last issue, caused a number 
of parties to start in pursuit. Sheriff Masterson of our county, with J. J. Webb, 
David Morrow and Riley having struck a “scent” ambushed themselves on 
last Thursday at Mr. Lovells cattle camp, some 65 miles south of Dodge City. 
After some hours waiting two horsemen cautiously approached from the north 
east. Their motions indicating their fear of coming up. Mr. Webb with con- 
cealed revolver went out to meet them, after some talk they came within shoot- 
ing distance when Masterson springing out with leveled rifle sang out his well 
known “throw up your hands.” West at once complied, but Reudebaugh 
reached for his revolver; the click of Webb’s gun at close quarters changed 
his mind, however, and both surrendered and were disarmed. Each carried a 
rifle and two revolvers, all best quality. The party arrived in Dodge City about 
6 o'clock P. M. Friday evening, having stopped all night during the storm in 
camp. Capt. J. M. Thatcher, the general agent of Adams Express Company, 
and who has been managing the pursuits, with his attorney, interviewed them 
the same night. The result we are not at liberty to divulge but it was conclusive 
to Messrs. Thatcher and Gryden. A special train at once went to Kinsley re- 
turning at 11 A.M. on Saturday with necessary documents and the prisoners 
were at 3 P. M. in charge of a large posse conveyed to Kinsley by special train. 
Kinsley was reached at 4:30 P. M., the town having turned out en mass to re- 
ceive them. We have forgotten to mention that Wm. Tilghman was also ar- 
rested just before the train left. The three prisoners were brought into the 
spacious court room, which was densely filled with the curious. Reudebaugh 
and West being shackled together. Justice Willey presided. The prisoners 
having been promptly turned over to the court, Mr. Gryden opened by explain- 
ing his connection with the case, and asked that Reudebaugh be first put on 
trial. Reudebaugh (who is positively identified by Mr. Kingkade the operator, 
as the man who disarmed him and who conversed with him over five minutes, ) 
was perfectly cool, and with the tact of an old hand waived a preliminary ex- 
amination, and was held in $4,000 bail for his appearance at the June Term of 
Dist. Court. Reudebaugh is a good looking specimen of the border ruffian, and 
was cool and collected throughout the arguments of the attorneys on the ques- 
tion of amount of bail. 

Edgar West was next brought in, he is tall, and low browed, with black 
mustache and hair and “looks the villain” he too waived an examination and 
was held in $4,000 bail. 

Wm. Tilghman who is we believe, merely held on suspicion of being a “wire 
puller” for the party, declared himself ready for trial. The State not being 
ready his case was continued ten days, and his bail fixed at $4,000. The prison- 
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ers were all remanded to the jail of Ford County where they were safely lodged 
in charge of jailor Strong [Straughn] at 10:30 P. M. 

Sunday afternoon Messrs. Gryden and Phillips, took a special for Kinsley 
and returned during the night with warrants for three more of the party, but 
whose names we are unable to obtain. There are no new developments up to 
the hour of going to press.® 


On February 5, 1878, Sheriff Masterson arrested one James Mc- 

Duff accused of horse thievery. The Times, February 9, stated: 
ARREST OF A HORSE THIEF. 

The successful efforts of Sheriff W. B. Masterson, in his recent capture, has 
been followed by another arrest remarkable in skill and judgment. The unan- 
imous accord of praise, in speaking of Sheriff Masterson, as being the right 
man in the right place, evinces also the hope that the career of crime will not 
stalk naked hereafter in this section of the Arkansas Valley. The feeling is 
indulged in a better security of life and property through the vigilance of our 
officers. The spell has been broken and the heretofore difficult task of appre- 
hending outlaws regarded out of the question, since the band of outlaws has 
been shattered. 

We mentioned a few days ago that Mr. Miles Mix had lost a span of horses. 
Obtaining clue, Sheriff Masterson boarded the train Tuesday morning for Las 
Animas, where he found one James McDuff, a notorious character, and promptly 
arrested him, having searched for his man under the bed in a dance house. To 
accomplish this purpose Sheriff Masterson took in tow another well known char- 
acter, who, to avoid incarceration, disclosed the hiding place of McDuff. 

The stolen horses were disposed of by McDuff for small sums of money. The 
recovery of only one of the horses seems probable, the other have been run off. 

Sheriff Masterson and Mr. Mix returned Wednesday night with the prisoner, 
who has been furnished accommodations in the Hotel de Straughn. 

This is but the prelude of the interesting drama on the boards, and the 
sequel will develop some startling characters in the clutches of the officers.® 


The Kinsley Valley Republican thought McDuff was connected 
with the attempted train robbery. On February 9, 1878, it said: 


The notorious MacDuff, known as “Duffy,” was arrested by Sheriff Master- 
son’s party in a cellar at West Las Animas Tuesday evening, and brought to 
Dodge yesterday. The network of evidence has been so ingeniously thrown 
around the entire gang that they can’t escape. Important developments are 
pending which will be made public at the earliest moment consistent. 


The Dodge City Times, February 9, 1878, reported: 
BOUND OVER. 

James McDuff, arrested on a charge of horse stealing, was bound over in 
the sum of $2,000, in default of which he was returned to jail. The prisoner 
is charged only with horse stealing, but an attempt was made to take him to 
Kinsley, and Sheriff Masterson, acting under advice of the County Attorney 
M W Sutton, refused to give up the prisoner. The “interview” was had as well 
in Ford county, inasmuch as the prisoner was arrested on a warrant issued in 
this county, and his detention here frustrates any cheap notoriety, as the law 
will take its course, thieves ferreted, and justice prevail. 
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Receiving a lead that more of the robbers were holed up on the 
Llano Estacado, Bat recruited another posse and rode south on 
February 10. The Ford County Globe, February 12, 1878, said: 


Sheriff Masterson, Chas. E. Bassett, J. J. Webb, John Clark and H. Lovell, 
started Sunday morning, for the prairie in quest of more of the gang of train 
robbers. We don’t know that our boys will be successful in capturing any more 
of the gang, but we do say that no better posse ever undertook such a duty. 
We know that every man in the party has the sand and nerve to go where any 
other man on earth dares to go. If the robbers are not captured it will not be 
for want of bravery, coolness or strategy, on the part of Sheriff Masterson or his 
posse. Wishing them success, we await further developments. 


In reply to the Ford County Globe’s February 5 defense of Bat’s 
actions, the Kinsley Republican merely stated: “We give Sheriff 
Masterson of Ford due credit for his activity in pursuing and captur- 
ing the brigands. He did his duty finally and no more.” The Globe, 
which reprinted the item February 12, 1878, merely appended a 
polite “thank you.” 

By February 9 the Republican appeared ready to bury the hatchet 
with the Dodge City newspapers. On February 16 it said: 

THE ROBBERS’ RAID. 


Sheriff Masterson of Ford county started for the staked plains iast Sunday 
with a well armed posse for the purpose of capturing the raiders yet at large, 
where it is reported they are fortified in a “dug out” determined to resist arrest. 
Masterson can and we believe he will bring them back dead or alive—it matters 
little which. Reudebaugh and West, two of the brigands, are now behind the 
bars of the Emporia dungeon, thanks to the efficiency of Ford county officials. 
Much light has been thrown on the diabolical scheme of the raiders which will 
yet be ventilated. Let every official or agent do his whole duty until the end 
is reached. The question is not whether the officials or attorneys of Edwards 
or Ford counties shall receive the major part of credit for their efforts, but 
rather shall any guilty man escape? We confess that we were disposed to think 
ten days ago that justice would be cheated but the raiders have been hunted 
to their dens, and if they are gathered in as we now have reasons for believing 
they will be, faithful officials will receive due credit no less than our brave 
citizens who generously went forth in pursuit, and we shall not stop to inquire 
what the means used to accomplish the end. It is enough for us to know that 
the guilty are to be brought to justice and the good name of our own county 
vindicated from aspersions from sources of questionable reliability. 


On February 15 G. H. Syburt came into Dodge with news of Mas- 
terson’s progress. The Times, February 16, 1878, reported: 
PURSUING THE ROBBERS. 
SHERIFF MASTERSON HEARD FROM. 


Wirxin Two Hours Rms oF THE BRIGANDS. 
A ProsaBLeE DEADLY ENCOUNTER. 


G. H. Syburt came in yesterday evening from Lovell’s camp, having left there 
two days ago. Sheriff Masterson and posse arrived there on the 12th. Three 
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of the attempted train robbers, Mike Roarke, a fellow named Mack, and one 
name unknown, had left the vicinity of Lovell’s camp only two hours before the 
arrival of the Sheriff. The Sheriff and party immediately followed [in] pursuit, 
trailing the robbers to Beaver creek, Sybert went with the Sheriff twelve miles 
out from Lovell’s, where the Sheriff and party intended staying all night, when 
Syburt returned yesterday as we have stated. 

The Sheriff and posse had kept in advance of their provision wagon, and so 
closely were they on the trail of the robbers that they were 30 hours without 
provisions. 

Roarke said at the camp that he understood he was charged with the at- 
tempted train robbery, and that officers were in search of him, but he was ready 
for them at any time. Would meet them at any place. They might send the 
whole city of Dodge and he would fight them anywhere. 

Beaver river is about 80 miles south of Dodge City in the stock range, in a 
strip between Kansas and Texas, the neck of the Indian Territory. 

Sheriff Masterson and party, C. E. Bassett, J. J. Webb and Miles Mix, left 
here Sunday. They were well armed and equipped. 

Roarke is a desperate character, and may give Sheriff Masterson a severe 
struggle. A capture without a bloody encounter, seems almost improbable.!° 


The sheriff and his posse returned home on February 22. Next 
day the Dodge City Times described their unsuccessful chase: 


RETURN OF THE SHERIFF. 
Tue Rossers SCATTER AND HIDE IN THE BREAKS OF THE CANADIAN. 


The party started from Dodge City on the 10th, consisting of Sheriff Master- 
son, C. E. Bassett, J. J. Webb and Red Clarke; went to Walker’s Timber, on 
Crooked creek, the first day, then to Lovell’s camp. On the way to Lovell’s 
they met one of Lovell’s men, who told them that Mike Roark and Dan Web- 
ster had been at the camp that morning, and had only left three or four hours 
before, for Shepherd’s camp, fifteen miles further south. The posse at once 
started for Shepherd’s camp, and when they arrived there found that Roark 
and Webster had left a few hours before for their own camp, on a tributary of 
the Beaver, about thirty-five miles further. The boys took a hasty dinner and 
hurried after the robbers, their trail being plainly visible. Night overtook the 
party on the Cimaron river, and it was impossible to see the trail, but they still 
traveled in the direction the robbers had taken until they reached a branch of 
Beaver creek, about midnight. Here they expected to find the robbers en- 
camped and alighting from their horses they cautiously made their way down 
the stream to Beaver, about five or six miles further, but failed to discover any 
sign of the robbers. 

Keeping on down the Beaver they soon struck the robber’s trail again, and 
followed it in a southeasterly direction for about fifteen miles; here they 
found a deserted camp in a plumb thicket. From this camp the robbers had 
taken a wagon and more stock, making a much plainer trail. The trail 
seemed to indicate that two more men had joined the gang here. Following 
this trail they went through the head breaks of the Kiawa or Medicine Lodge 
creek, then west to Jones & Plummer’s ranche on Wolf creek, where the 
robbers, feeling themselves too closely pursued, had left their wagon, harness 
and camp equipage and struck out on horseback. The robbers had left this 
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camp about fifteen hours before our party arrived. They had gained one night's 
travel owing to the fact that the Sheriff and party could not follow their trail 
at night, while the robbers traveled both day and night. After leaving Jones 
and Plummer’s ranche, the robbers were trailed some distance to where they 
entered the breaks of the Canadian river, in Texas, and here they seemed to 
have seperated as their trail was lost. The Sheriff and his men after a fruitless 
search had to give up their game. The place where the robbers have taken 
refuge is one of the wildest and most broken countries in the world, and affords 
a perfectly safe retreat for the robbers. They can here find hiding places 
where all the advantage is on their side in such a search. The Sheriff and his 
posse were absent thirteen days and did some hard riding, traveling between 
five and six hundred miles.11 


As luck would have it Bat was soon able to capture two more of 
the robbers. The arrests were made right in Dodge City, March 15, 
the Times reported on March 16, 1878: 


GATHERING THEM IN!! 
Two More Train Rossers Caprunen! ! 
Tuey Come Into Dopce City to Get “INFORMATION.” 
SHERIFF MASTERSON, UNDER SHERIFF BASSETT 
AND MARSHAL MASTERSON KinpDLy TAKE THEM IN. 
Tuey Are ARRESTED AFTER A SHORT CHASE. 


Tom Gott alias Dugan, and Green, two of the gang who attempted the 
robbery of the train at Kinsley some weeks ago, were arrested at about nine 
o'clock last night, on the bottom just on the outskirts southwest of Dodge City, 
by Sheriff Masterson, Under Sheriff Bassett and City Marshal Ed. Masterson. 

At about nine o'clock, Officer Nat Haywood, returning from his rounds on 
the south side of the railroad track, reported to Sheriff Masterson that he had 
seen Tom Gott alias Dugan, at one of the dance houses, the officer not then 
knowing that Dugan was charged with the attempted railroad robbery. 
Sheriff Masterson immediately summoned Under Sheriff Bassett and Marshal 
Masterson, who were at his side, and the three officers started in quest of the 
two fugitives. Arriving at Anderson’s stable the officers were informed that 
two men had just passed by on the south side of the stable and were making 
their way up the bottom. The officers proceeded in haste and were soon within 
sight of the robbers, who, observing they were being tracked, put out on a 
brisk run. The clear moonlight night afforded an easy chase, and the officers 
soon pounced upon their victims and which proved to be a desired catch. The 
robbers showed some resistance, but one of them found his revolver entangled 
in his clothing. 

The prisoners were taken to the jail and locked up. Dugan stated that they 
had left three horses hitched to a tree about a mile west of the city. Subse- 
quently the three officers above named made a scour of the country and found 
two horses and a mule, all saddled, and strapped to each was a carbine, and 
a Creedmore rifle. 

There were evidently four in the party, the other two being the notorious 
characters Mike Roarke and one Lafeu. It is said that all four were in town 
during the evening, and they came to ascertain the condition of affairs, having 
so long been uninformed, and little fearing a capture they boldly ventured to 
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a less frequented part of the city. But the officers of this city and county are 
vigilant and quick to do their duty. They know no fear and will beard the 
lion in his den. 

The officers scoured the surrounding country for Mike Roarke and Lafeu, 
but these worthies with their well known sagacity eluded the pursuit, having 
made a dash in and out of the environs of Dodge City in their stealth, and 
stillness of the night. 

Marshal Masterson took the two prisoners Gott and Green to Kinsley this 
afternoon, where they will have a preliminary examination. Gott or Dugan is 
about 22 years of age and Green is 25 years old. Last year they were engaged 
in driving on the plains, and are well known to the citizens of the city. 

A party under charge of Sheriff W. B. Masterson, consisting of himself, 
Under Sheriff C. E. Bassett, J. J. Webb and Jas. Masterson, left this city to-day 
and will follow the supposed trail of Roarke and Lafeu. Their capture is 
highly probable. These two are the remaining ones of the gang of six who 
attempted the train robbery. In all events their capture is but a question 
of time.12 


Unfortunately “the Sheriffs posse, that went out last Saturday, 
hunting for Mike Roarke, who was supposed to be in the neighbor- 
hood, returned without success.” 4 

On March 28, 1878, the Dodge City Times described the trip to 
Kinsley and the disposition of the prisoners: 


THE TRAIN ROBBERS. 
Bounp Over AND TAKEN TO EMportA FOR SAFE KEEPING. 


Last Saturday afternoon a special car, with Superintendent W. H. Pettibone 
as conductor, and Frank B. Lowe as engineer, left the Dodge City depot for 
Kinsley carrying Greene and Gott, the two train robbers, and James Duffy, a 
prisoner bound over on the charge of horse stealing. The officers in charge 
of the prisoners were City Marshal Edward J. Masterson, Col. D. D. Colley 
and Ben Springer, special deputies. Accompanying the officers and prisoners 
were M. W. Sutton, County Attorney and attorney for the railroad company, 
Major Dick Evans, Ex-Mayor Hoover and Lloyd Shinn of the Tres. 

Duffy was taken along more on account of the opportunity the trip afforded 
for giving him a good airing than anything else, his confinement being very 
close and dark in the county jail, 

As the people at Spearville had not yet learned of the capture of the rob- 
bers, and did not know what the special car contained, no demonstration was 
made. At Offerle the train was compelled to wait half an hour to allow the 
west bound freight to pass, during which time several parties visited the car 
and took a look at the prisoners—this being the first news they had received of 
the capture. 

Arriving at Kinsley everything was quiet about the depot, the Agent having 
apprized no one of the expected arrival. But as the prisoners were being 
marched up to the Justice’s office, handcuffed together, a crowd gathered 
round to “see what they could see.” The Justice’s office being very small but 
few spectators were allowed inside. 

Justice Willy read the complaint to the prisoners and they both waived an 
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examination and plead not guilty. We understand they agreed to do this 
before the hearing came on, so as not to make any trouble on the part of 
the prosecution. 

County Attorney McArthur, and Sheriff Fuller of Edwards county were 
there promptly to attend to their duties, and both seem to be good, honest 
officers. 

The two prisoners, Greene and Gott, are men of more than ordinary natural 
intelligence—especially Greene. It is said that he ranks next to Mike Roarke 
as a leader of the organized gang. He has an intellectual countenance, eyes 
rather sunken, protruding forehead and rather a stupid disposition. Gott is 
more boyish and talkative. 

Not a particle of doubt exists as to their guilt, as Sheriff Masterson, from 
descriptions &c., has had them spotted ever since the robbery. 

To prove the daring of their character we give the following: 

Immediately after their examination they were placed in an upstairs room 
and a Deputy Sheriff left to guard them; Duffy was also in this room, but was 
not handcuffed as the other two were. One of the robbers seeing the Deputy 
Sheriff near the window, ordered Duffy to slip up and pitch him out, thus 
giving them a chance to escape. Duffy refused, whereupon the two men—who 
were handcuffed to-gether by one arm—approached the officer to perform the 
act themselves, but he was on the alert and foiled the attempt. 

The Dodge City party remained in Kinsley only about an hour—just long 
enough to see what a busy, growing, beautiful town it is, and to greet a few 
old friends, such as Flick, Brewer Clute, Hubbs’ Milner and others. We re- 
turned by moonlight all roosting on Frank B. Lowe’s engine, and had a jolly 
ride. 

Marshal Masterson and Sheriff Fuller took Green and Gott on down to the 
Emporia jail the same evening. 

On March 28 “Sheriff Masterson of Ford county, was in the city 
[Kinsley] . . . consulting with Mr. Herrington, attorney of 
the alleged train robbers, in reference to disposition of property that 
he captured with them.” ™* 

The trial of the four accused prisoners was to be held in Kinsley 
on June 17, 1878. But first they had to be brought from Emporia 
where they had been taken for safety’s sake. Bat left Dodge on 
June 14 to perform that deed. The Times, June 15, 1878, reported: 
TRIAL OF THE TRAIN ROBBERS. 


Sheriff W. B. Masterson left last night for Emporia. He will be followed by 
Jos. Mason, Al. Updegraff, Thomas Campbell and Frank Richards, who will 
act as guard in conveying the attempted train robbers from the Emporia jail 
to Kinsley. The District Court meets at Kinsley Monday. Dave Ruddebaugh, 
Ed. West, Tom Gott and J. D. Green, charged with the attempted train rob- 
bery at Kinsley, on the night of January 27th, 1878, will be tried at this term 
of the court in Kinsley. The prisoners have been confined in the Emporia 
jail since their preliminary examination. 
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Because of flooding in the Arkansas valley the trial was not com- 
menced until June 19. The Kinsley Graphic, successor to the Re- 
publican, reported the proceedings on June 22, 1878: 
EDWARDS CO. DISTRICT COURT. 
“Grapuic” REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE JUNE TERM oF CouRT— 
TRIAL OF THE RArLROAD RoBBERS— 
ConFEssiOn OF Dave RupaBAUGH— 
West, GREEN AND Gott PLEAD Gui_ty AND SENT UP Five YEARS— 
A “Bic WEEK” oF EXcITEMENT IN KINSLEY. 

By reason of the floods down the Valley Judge [S. R.] Peters did not arrive 
until late Tuesday evening. . . . 

State of Kansas vs. David Rudabaugh et al. Issue robbery first degree. The 
following motions were made: By defendants for State to elect which of two 
counts they would go to trial on. Stood on first, Robbery of Kingkade of pistol. 
Motion by defendants to strike information from files on account of there having 
been no preliminary examination for offence charged in information. Overruled, 
Def’ts excepted. Defendants motion that information be stricken from files 
because it had not been sworn to. Overruled and exceptions noted. 

Thomas Gott brought into Court. Affidavit for continuance filed on account 
of the absence of material witnesses. Affidavit adjudged sufficient and admitted 
as deposition. Separate trial demanded as to Thomas Gott, who was arraigned 
and plead not guilty. After some delay a jury was secured composed of the fol- 
lowing citizens: J. E. Crane, A. L. Kendall, G. W. Wilson, J. F. White, W. L. 
Hunter, Walter Robley, J. T. Carter, S. S. Hart, J. D. Verney, Geo. N. Wear, 
S. T. Reed, N. L. Mills. The prosecution was ably conducted by County At- 
torney MacArthur, assisted by Capt. J. G. Waters, and M. W. Sutton of Ford 
county, and the defense well managed by B. F. Herrington of the Edwards 
county bar, and A. A. Hurd of Great Bend. The following witnesses were 
called to the stand and testified: Andrew Kingkade, David Rudabaugh, W. 
H. Pettibone, J. W. Mallory, James Duffy, Charles Palmer, J. M. Anderson, H. 
A. Brown, W. F. Blanchard, Thomas Palmer, John Slatterly and James Ham- 
mond. The story of the ‘raid,’ as related by the several witnesses was the same 
that we published through ‘extras’ at the time, but there was a sensation when 
Dave Rudabaugh’s confession was given in testimony, and the confessed outlaw 
related the story of how the brigands deliberately planned their diabolical 
scheme on Wolf Creek, in the Pan Handle country, to come to Kinsley and 
rob the Santa Fe train. The preparations made to carry out their plans; the 
route they came; the places assigned each man by their leader Rourke; how they 
were foiled in their original plan of robbing the east bound train; their attack 
on the night operator and attempt to rob the express car, their escape, wander- 
ings and final capture, as told, would make an interesting chapter of crime on 
the frontier. 

Tue Piea or Guitty. 

On the convening of Court yesterday morning, it was whispered that the 
prisoners West, Green and Gott had been advised to plead guilty. They were 
brought into Court, the charge read, and each of them responded “guilty.” The 
Judge then interrogated each of them regarding their past lives, their families, 
etc., after which he addressed them directly for half an hour upon the lives 
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they had led, the laws they had violated, and the sentence it was his duty to 
pass upon them. The Judge stated that the most unpleasant duty he as an 
officer had to perform was that of passing sentence upon young men. The 
punishment though severe would cause other hearts to suffer. That mother 
whose love could not be fathomed, which could not be expressed in words; 
those loving sisters and brothers—they would be disgraced. The disposition 
in our society to encourage crime among our young men who are thrown on 
their own resources here in the West, and from whom a kind word is with- 
held ofttimes, was severely condemned by the Judge. After speaking words 
of encouragement, importuning the prisoners to despair not but then to resolve 
to lead different lives and be men, each of them was sentenced to five years at 
hard labor in the State penitentiary at Leavenworth. At 1 p. m. Sheriff Fuller, 
assisted by A. Menny, W. Barkman and V. D. Billings, started for Leavenworth 
with the prisoners on a special train. Rudabaugh was taken as far as Newton, 
where he was released. Thus endeth the first chapter. 


In the same issue of the Graphic some incidentals of the trial were 
given: 

The handsome young Sheriff of Pawnee, Mr. Christy, and Sheriff Masterson 
of Ford, the brave and popular young official of the frontier, have been with 
us this week. 

Kingkade’s story of the ‘raid’ implicated Rudabaugh as the ringleader. 

Rudabaugh testified that he was promised entire immunity from punishment 
if he would ‘squeal,’ therefore he squole. 

Some one has said there is a kind of honor among thieves. Rudabaugh 
don’t think so. 

There was less difficulty in securing a jury in the robbery case than was 
anticipated. 

Rudabaugh explained that he did not pursue Kingkade and ‘the other man,’ 
as they seemed to be needing no help to get out of the way. 

While the three prisoners sentenced were doubtless the least guilty of the 
six engaged in the raid, yet their punishment was just. 

In answer to the question of the Judge, ‘Had you a pleasant home?’ two 
answered ‘yes,’ one ‘no,’ two have mothers living, one a father who was present, 
and all had brothers and sisters. 


Mike Rourke and two companions, one of whom was named 
Tilman (which might have been the cause for the arrest of Dodge 
City’s William M. Tilghman) were discovered 11 miles south of 
Ellsworth in October, 1878. Rourke was promptly captured and 
placed in jail at Junction City but no record was found of his ulti- 
mate fate. 

Rudabaugh, who by turning state’s evidence against his former 
comrades, secured his own release, turned up in Dodge City in 
March, 1879. The Ford County Globe, March 18, reported: 


Dave Rudebaugh, who was arrested as one of the Kinsley train robbers, 
but turned state’s evidence and was discharged, arrived in this city last week 
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from Butler county, where he was a witness against Mike Roarke. Rudebaugh 
is looking for a job of work and intends to earn his living on the square. 

In April, 1880, Rudabaugh attempted the rescue of J. J. Webb 
from a Las Vegas, N. M., jail and then turned to riding with Wil- 
liam “Billy the Kid” Bonney. The year 1882 saw him ambushing 
Wyatt Earp in Arizona. By 1885 he was in Mexico, soon to die, 
beheaded, at Parral. For more information see the sections on J. J. 
Webb and Wyatt Earp. 

If one may judge from notices in the newspapers, the Kinsley 
train robbery crowded nearly everything else out of Sheriff Master- 
son’s schedule. However, the Dodge City Times, March 2, 1878, 
hinted that Bat and his friend, County Attorney Mike Sutton, would 
shortly make a number of other arrests: 

LOOK OUT. 

Recent developments indicate that Sheriff Masterson and County Attorney 
Sutton will soon fasten the clutches of the law upon a band of unsuspecting 
horse thieves. “Let no guilty man escape.” 

If the arrests were made they were not reported in either of the 
town’s newspapers. 

On March 16, 1878, the Times reported that “Sheriff Masterson 
returned last Sunday from a trip to Topeka and other points East.” 
The Topeka Commonwealth, March 6, 1878, merely stated that 
“W. B. Masterson, sheriff of Ford county, and Harry E. Gryden, of 
Dodge City, are at the Tefft.”. The reason of the visit remains 
unknown. 

The sheriff found a stolen horse on March 28. The Times, March 
30, 1878, reported: 

CAPTURE OF STOLEN HORSES. 

Mr. H. Spangler, of Lake City, Comanche county, arrived in the city 
last Saturday in search of two horses that had been stolen from him last 
December. He described the stolen stock to Sheriff Masterson who im- 
mediately instituted search, On Monday he found one of the horses, a 
very valuable animal, at Mueller’s cattle camp on Saw Log, it having been 
traded to Mr. Wolf. The horse was turned over to its owner. The Sheriff 
has trace of the other horse and will endeavor to recover it. 

The Ford county board of commissioners awarded Bat $78.25 
travel fees on April 8, 1878, possibly reimbursing him for expenses 
incurred chasing the train robbers.’® 

Death threw a punch which left Bat Masterson reeling on the 
night of April 9 when his brother Ed, city marshal of Dodge, was 
shot by drunken cowboys. Though contemporary sources do not 
state that Bat avenged his brother by firing the shot that killed 
John Wagner or the one which wounded Alfred Walker he did 
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respond promptly by arresting four supposed accomplices of the 
cowboys. For the story of Ed Masterson see the section devoted 
to him. 

Griefstricken, the young sheriff, accompanied by his friend 
Mike Sutton, headed for Sedgwick county to visit the Masterson 
parents. Within five days the peace officer was back at his post 
in Dodge City,” and within hours of his arrival was on the 
prowl for some stolen horses. The Dodge City Times, April 20, 
1878, reported: 

MORE HORSE STEALING. 
Tue TuiEF CAPTURED AND COMMITTED TO Jal. 

Last Wednesday Mr. M. A. Couch and three other gentlemen arrived in 
this city from Walnut creek, forty miles north of here, in search of four 
horses that had been stolen from them on the day previous. They immediately 
applied to the County Attorney for information and assistance, stating that 
they had tracked the horses to this city. Sheriff Masterson was sent for, and 
in company with Couch and party instituted search for the stock, which, 
luckily, they succeeded in recovering. Two of the horses were found in the 
river bottom southwest of the city and the other two were found in Mr. Bell’s 
livery stable, where they had been placed the night before. The owners of the 
horses were very much pleased upon recovering their stock, and proposed 
starting immediately for home without making any search for the thief; 
but the Sheriff with an eye to giving his thiefship punishment for his wrongs, 
made search and discovered men whom he supposed to be guilty. Swearing out 
a complaint himself he arrested Henry Martin and William Tilghman. Henry 
Martin was brought before Justice Cook on Wednesday and examined. There 
being strong evidence against him he was bound over in the sum of $2,000, 
in default of which he was sent to jail. Mr. Tilghman’s examination took 
place Thursday before Justice Cook. It was generally supposed he would 
be bound over also, but he was released by the court. He was defended by 
Mr, Gryden, assisted by Mr. Frost. Both prisoners were ably prosecuted by 
County Attorney Sutton, and we are glad to observe the interest manifested 
by both the County Attorney and Sheriff in bringing horse thieves to justice.18 


Thursday, May 16, was a busy day for Bat. First he and John 
Straughn prevented a proposed jail break by discovering and 
confiscating the tools of escape. The Times, May 18, 1878, re- 
corded: 

NIPPED IN THE BUD. 

Sheriff Masterson and Jailor Straughn have been unearthing some imple- 
ments of jail delivery. Thursday a brace, a rod of iron and some small 
wedges were found in one of the cells of the jail supposed to have been 
passed in the night previous. There is a poor chance to make a break under 
the present official management. The officers have argus eyes. 


Thursday night Bat captured a horse thief. The same issue of 
the Times (May 18, 1878) reported: 
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HORSE THIEF CAUGHT. 

Sheriff Bat Masterson Thursday night arrested one Geo. Foster, charged 
with stealing a horse belonging to J. W. Duncan, living on Smoky river, 
at Hays crossing, on the 29th of April. The horse was not recovered. The 
prisoner has been placed in charge of a couple of officers and taken to Ellis 
county for examination. Horse thieves find hospitable reception at the hands 
of Sheriff Masterson. He is an excellent “catch” and is earning a State 
reputation. 


Law enforcement did not occupy all of Sheriff Masterson’s time. 
For instance he was active in the Dodge City Fire Company and at 
one time served as a member of that organization’s finance com- 
mittee along with Chalk Beeson and Deputy U. S. Marshal H. T. 
McCarty. Bat’s under sheriff, Charles E. Bassett, was first assistant 
marshal of the volunteer fire fighting unit.1® Other and more 
frivilous social activities attracted the young sheriff also. On June 
8, 1878, the Dodge City Times recorded that Bat and a local belle 
had attended a grand ball at Spearville along with several other 
well known Dodgeites: 


THE SUMMIT HOUSE OPENING. 

Our Spearville neighbors gave a grand entertainment last night, it being 
the occasion of the formal “warming” of the magnificent hotel at that place, 
the Summit House, J. McCollister, proprietor. There was gayety and beauty 
there, the staid bachelor and the festive young man, the buxom lassie, the 
comely maid and the village belles. A sumptuous board was spread to which 
the guests responded with alacrity and avidity—especially those from Dodge 
City. Major McCollister demonstrated his ability to keep hotel. 

The merry dance was kept up until a late hour. Music was furnished by 
Beeson’s Orchestra, and was pronounced excellent by the Spearvillians, The 
following Dodge City people were present and tipped their light and heavy 
pedestals: 

Mayor [James H.] Kelley and lady; Mr. and Mrs. M. Collar; Mr. and Mrs. 
[Chalkly E.] Beeson; Mr. and Mrs. [S. E.?] Isaacson; Mr. and Mrs. J. Collar; 
Sheriff Masterson and lady; D. M. Frost and Miss Lutie Chambliss; Mr, and 
Mrs. C. S. Hungerford; John B. Means and lady. Our home folks arrived this 
morning much elated from the night’s revelry. 


But where news of Bat’s activities was concerned business pre- 
dominated. On June 15, 1878, the Times reported that he had cap- 
tured two more suspected horse thieves: 

Two suspicious characters named Andy Payne and E. W. Qilleur [sic], 
charged with stealing stock from the estate of Sanders & Couch in the Pan 
Handle, were arrested this week by Sheriff Masterson. They will have their 
preliminary trial next week. Col. Straughn entertains them. 

Being an “opposition” paper, the Ford County Globe often cen- 
sured Bat and County Attorney Sutton for alleged misuse of their 
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positions. Such an opportunity knocked with the arrest of Quillin 
[?] and Payne [?1: 

W. E. Quillin and Henry Pagne who have been held here since the 12th 
inst., by the arbitrary exercise of power by our county officers, were turned loose 
yesterday because there never existed any cause for holding them. They were 
compelled to pay $18 livery bill on their stock before they got it from the 
custody of the Sheriff who had taken possession of the same at the time they 
were arrested. We are surprised that the boys were not retained in custody 
till they paid their board during the time of their incarceration.2° 


To its credit, the Globe also noticed the good work. In the same 
issue, June 25, 1878, it reported: 

Messrs Sutton and Masterson compelled two of the show case institutions 
to disgorge some of their ill gotten gains last week, and recovered the same 
to the parties who had been robbed. We cannot understand how any of our 
county farmers can be so green as to come to Dodge and go up against those 
cut throat games, yet they do it nearly every day. 

The Dodge City Times, being pro-Sutton and Masterson, was 
quite outspoken in its praise of the two county officers: “We quite 
agree with the generally expressed opinion that ‘Judge Sutton and 
Bat Masterson are the right men in the right place.” “County 
Attorney Sutton and Sheriff Masterson are using all fair and hon- 
orable means as officers to bring criminals to justice. All law abid- 
ing people commend them for the honest discharge of their 
duties.” 24 

In July Bat used a slick ruse to capture another wanted man. The 
Times, July 27, 1878, reported: 

Sheriff Masterson captured a fugitive from justice from Ft. Lyon this week 
after the most approved style. He received a telegram from the authorities 
asking him to look out for a man named Davis on the eastward bound train. 
Masterson went down to the train, and among the crowd of passengers singled 
out a suspicious looking man, and approaching him said: “Hello, Davis; how 
do you do?” The stranger was completely off his guard, and answered to the 
name at once, thinking he had met an old friend. The Sheriff immediately 
gave him lodging in jail until he could be sent back to Lyon, where he had 
been sentenced to the penitentiary for three years. 

The furnace-like weather of southwest Kansas began to have a 
telling effect on Bat as the summer dragged on. Finally he de- 
cided to visit the spa at Hot Springs for relief. The Times, August 
8, 1878, told of his going: 

Sheriff Masterson, who has not had good health during the late hot weather, 
having at times been confined to his bed with attacks of something like vertigo, 
started last Thursday morning for a visit to Hot Springs, Arkansas, where he 
will remain three or four weeks. We hope he will have a pleasant time and 
return restored to perfect health. 
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Bat was back on the job by August 12. The Times, August 17, 
1878, told of his capturing a horse thief that day. For a reprint of 
the item and of another Masterson commendation see the section on 
William Duffey. 

During the whole of its career as a cowtown, Dodge was bothered 
with confidence men whose numbers must have been legion. The 
year 1878 was no exception and as fast as one group was run out of 
town another was there to take its place. Toward the end of sum- 
mer Sheriff Masterson arrested two such operators on complaint of 
a man named E. Markel. As luck would have it, a deputy allowed 
the two to escape which prompted this long statement in the Dodge 
City Times, September 14, 1878: 

THE CONFIDENCE OPERATORS. 
SHOVING THE QuEER— 


Arrest OF Two “LaNp AGENTS”"— 
THE SUBSEQUENT FLIGHT. 


For sometime past Dodge City has been cursed with a class of confidence 
operators, who have plied all the arts of deceit in gulling the unsophisticated 
and unwary. A batch of these bold operators fled the town during the sum- 
mer, but their places were occupied by another class who resorted to other 
means to fleece the unsuspecting stranger. The class who have lately been 
carrying on their nefarious schemes in Dodge suddenly came to grief Tuesday 
night. 

Their manner had been to represent themselves as land agents. To pursue 
this purpose they were present upon the arrival of all railroad trains. By 
graceful and winning ways and tolerably fair representations they gained the 
confidence of the credulous stranger. Once in their toils the poor deluded 
victim was at their mercy. The straw that broke the camel’s back was laid 
Tuesday evening. The confidence men succeeded in roping in one E. Markel, 
an illiterate gentleman from some backwoods, and inducing him to exchange 
greenbacks for what purported to be $20 gold pieces. Upon discovering the 
cheat, Markel caused the arrest of one Harry Bell, the leader of the gang, and 
a bold and successful guy that sailed under the sobriquet of “Kid.” The war- 
rant was placed in the hands of Sheriff Masterson, who arrested the men and 
placed them under charge of Deputy [William] Duffy. Duffy had been on 
service the night previous, and feeling the need of rest turned the prisoners 
over to an incompetent guard. The guard was not vigilant, and while in- 
dulging in nature’s sweet restorer, the prisoners saw the opportunity to escape 
justice, and boldly “lit out,” taking the 5 o'clock morning train for the west. 

The citizens of Dodge City naturally felt indignant Wednesday morning 
when they learned that the birds had flown, and were free to express feelings 
of censure against the Sheriff for a direlection of duty, in either not placing 
the prisoners in jail or else putting them under a proper and sufficient guard 
until a preliminary trial should be had. Bell made the most solemn protesta- 
tions against the charge of guilt, and assured the Sheriff that he would make 
no attempt at escape if not placed in jail. 

The pieces purporting to be gold were made of some base metal, plated, 
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and did not resemble gold or the device of gold coin. A person with ordinary 
intelligence would not have been gulled with such a trick, It matters not, 
the pieces were represented to be gold, and a charge of obtaining money 
under false pretenses could have been sustained. 

The people of Dodge City have borne with these outrages long enough. 
There has been an under current of sentiment working and the climax had 
been reached when no mild measures would have been used to rid the com- 
munity of this intolerable nuisance. By these operations it had become known 
abroad that “land agents” and “business men” of Dodge City were robbing 
the innocent straggler in the modern Nineveh. It was in this manner, by 
falsely representing themselves as “land agents” and “business men” that 
these robbers succeeded in gaining the confidence of their victims. Various 
swindling operations have occurred lately, but the parties victimized rarely 
“squealed,” and hence the operators have gone on unmolested. 

We haven’t much sympathy for the man who permits himself to be duped 
by a stranger; but we presume it is a misfortune not to know all the wiles and 
tricks in human ingenuity. Again, the unsophisticated and probably better 
knowing ones, tempt the hidden hand to feather their own nests. 

But these swindling operations were bringing the town into greater dis- 
credit, and forebearance was ceasing to be a virtue. It is therefore necessary 
for the honor, credit and character of Dodge City that a solemn protest be 
entered against such practices. We hasten the conclusion by stating that cir- 
cumstances have probably done the best thing to further the riddance of these 
men, and cannot regret the course of the bold confidence operator in his flight 
west—if he will only stay away, and we believe he will. It would be “warm” 
to return. 


The Ford County Globe, September 17, 1878, used the escape as 
an opportunity to chastise not only the sheriff and his men but also 
the Dodge City Times: 

CAPTURE AND ESCAPE. 

On Tuesday evening last, two of those notorious and well known confidence 
men, Bill Bell and “The handsome Kid,” who have been for the past few 
months working the unsophisticated land seekers who visited Dodge, were cap- 
tured upon the complaint of E. Markel (a respectable and honest man who had 
come here for the purpose of securing a home), charging them with passing 
off upon him something purporting to be a $20 gold piece, which in reality was 
a gilded “spiel marke.” The evidence was so conclusive, and witnesses so nu- 
merous to the transaction, that Bell and “The Kid” were “booked” for the 
Penitentiary if they stood trial. They tried to compromise, but without avail; 
then they tried to talk Judge Cook into a small bail bond, but the Judge, seeing 
his duty in the premises, said, “$2,000 each with the best of security.” A com- 
mitment was made out and placed in the hands of the Sheriff, who, instead of 
listening to the commands of the commitment, or the mandates of the law, “to 
put his prisoners in jail,” placed them in care of his Deputy, Duffey, who per- 
mitted them to walk the streets in his charge. Next morning the prisoners 
were gone! without any explanation except that they had escaped from “Red,” 
who had been employed to guard them. Who is “Red?” Does anybody know 
him? The only information that we can get concerning him is that he is one of 
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the “confidence gang.” If this is true he was evidently the right kind of a 
man to guard his pals—from justice. We have now told the facts as they 
are understood, by us, we do not wish or desire to censure anybody unjustly, 
our aim in the premises is to lay bare the facts as they exist, knowing well that 
our readers are competent to form their own opinions, arrive at their own con- 
clusions and censure those who deserve it. The Giose has and will always be 
found, commending an officer when he does his duty, but it will not praise an 
officer for not doing his duty, it is not that kind of an institution. Dodge City 
is already cursed with an institution of that character, which, in its existence of 
two and a half years, has never dared to question the correctness of the doings 
of any officer in Ford county, and God knows it has had many an opportunity 
to do so. We know it is the duty of any journal, that expects the people’s 
patronage, to labor for the best interests of the community wherein it exists, 
by exulting over the good deeds of its officers and condeming their official faults, 
and we believe that a journal that will not do so, is tainted with a hankering 
after the “flesh pots” of office, or is controlled and managed by cowardice. 

A meeting of the citizens was held in the school house, on Thursday evening, 
for the purpose of discussing the confidence question, at which there was not 
a very general attendance of citizens, but confidence men and their sympathizers 
were on hand in full force. Messrs [F. C.] Zimmerman and Collar being called 
upon, said, that the officers had not and were not doing their duty in relation 
to the confidence men. W. N. Morphy [editor of the Ford County Globe] said 
that the officers could stop the nuisance if they desired to do so. Messrs. [Ed- 
ward F.] Colborn (City Attomey), Bobby Gill [Robert Gilmore] and E. O. 
Parish defended the officers by saying that they were the best officers whom God 
in His wisdom had ever created, (for which, oh, Lord, make us truly thank- 
ful). The meeting very nearly broke up in a row but didn’t, and finally a 
peaceable adjournment was had. The citizens of the town at present feel that 
legally they are helpless, because they cannot have the law enforced; they also 
feel that they ought to take the law in their own hands and drive confidence 
men from the town. What will be done we cannot tell but we hope that the 
question will soon solve itself. The officers claim that they have always lacked 
the support of the citizens. We cannot understand how they can expect the 
support of the citizens unless they show themselves more worthy of it than 
they have heretofore done. What Ford county needs is a complete change 
in judicial officers and the ballot box is the place to get it. Remember this, 
voters of Ford county, and vote against any and every man who has not done 
his duty in driving out the confidence curse from our midst. 


Perhaps to escape from it all temporarily, Bat took in the fair at 
Kansas City. With him were A. B. Webster, W. H. Harris, A. J. 
Anthony, Robert M. Wright, and Charley Bassett. They were gone 
during the week ending September 24, 1878.2 

In its 14 years as a rough frontier town Dodge never had a better 
year in the accepted TV Western tradition than it did in 1878. First 
there was the success of Sheriff Bat Masterson and his posse in cap- 
turing two of the Kinsley train robbers. Then two others were ar- 
rested right in town. The shooting and death of City Marshal Ed- 
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ward J. Masterson quickly followed in April. Deputy United States 
Marshal H. T. McCarty was shot and killed in the Long Branch 
saloon in July and Cowboy George Hoy died at the hands of Police- 
men Wyatt Earp and Jim Masterson a few days later. In September 
the flight of Dull Knife and his small band of Cheyennes across 
western Kansas toward their former home in the north threw Dodge 
City into a panic. It was all there—plenty of cowboys, Indians, train 
robbers, killers, sheriffs, and marshals. The climax, or perhaps the 
anticlimax, of it all came early in the morning of October 4, 1878. 
On that day Actress Fannie Keenan, or Dora Hand as she was some- 
times called, was mistakenly shot and killed by an unknown per- 
son. 

Fannie’s Dodge City story begins with this item from the Ford 
County Globe, July 30, 1878: 

COMIQUE. 

This favorite place of resort is at present giving to its patrons the best show 
or entertainment ever given in Dodge. They have Billy and Nola Forrest, Dick 
Brown and Fannie Garretson, May Gaylor, Belle Lamont, Fannie Keenan, 
Jennie Morton, and that unequalled and splendidly matched team [Eddie] Foye 
and [Jimmie] Thompson. All the members of this troupe are up in their parts 
and considerable above the average in ability. 

Two weeks later Fannie was at Ham Bell’s. The Dodge City 
Times, August 10, 1878, reported: “Hattie Smith and Fannie 
Keenan take a benefit at Ham Bell’s Varieties next Wednesday night. 
They are general favorites and will be sure to draw a crowded 
house.” 

Miss Keenan apparently did not rejoin the troupe at the Comique 
as her name did not appear in the almost weekly notices given the 
theater by the Globe. If she remained at Bell’s that fact is not in- 
dicated by the papers. After the August mention in the Times, Miss 
Keenan’s name did not reappear in the local papers until October 
5, 1878, when the Times reported her death: 

ANOTHER VICTIM. 
Tue Pistot Dors Irs Work. 
THe Kitiinc oF Dora Hann, 

AuiAs FANNIE KEENAN. 

At about half past four o’clock this (Friday) morning, two pistol shots 
were fired into the building occupied by Dora Hand, alias Fannie Keenan. 
The person who did the firing stood on horseback at the front door of the little 
frame [house] south of the railroad track. The house has two rooms, the back 
room being occupied by Fannie Keenan. A plastered partition wall divides 
the two rooms. The first shot went through the front door and struck the 
facing of the partition. The remarkable penetration of a pistol ball was in the 
second shot. It passed through the door, several thicknesses of bed clothing 
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on the bed in the front room occupied by a female lodger; through the 
plastered partition wall, and the bed clothing on the second bed, and striking 
Fannie Keenen on the right side under the arm, killing her instantly. The 
pistol was of 44 calibre, nearly a half inch ball. 

The deceased came to Dodge City this summer and was engaged as 
vocalist in the Varieties and Comique shows. She was a prepossessing woman 
and her artful winning ways brought many admirers within her smiles and 
blandishments, If we mistake not, Dora Hand has an eventful history. She 
had applied for a divorce from Theodore Hand. After a varied life the 
unexpected death messenger cuts her down in the full bloom of gayety and 
womanhood. She was the innocent victim. 

The pistol shot was intended for the male occupant of the bed in the 
front room, but who has been absent for several days. The bed however 
was occupied by the female lodger at the time of the shooting, and narrowly 
escaped the ball that went through the bed covering. The cause for the 
shooting is supposed to be for an old grudge. The officers are in pursuit of the 
supposed murderer, to whom circumstances point very directly. 


Three days later, October 8, 1878, the Ford County Globe 
printed its version of Fannie’s death: 


MIDNIGHT ASSASSIN. 
Dora Hann, Auias FANNIE KEENAN, 
FouLLy MuRDERED WHILE IN BED AND Fast ASLEEP. 
James KENNEDY, THE SUPPOSED MURDERER, ARRESTED AFTER 
RecErvinc A DANcEROUs WouND AT THE HANDS OF THE OFFICERS. 

On Friday morning, about 4 o’clock, two shots were fired in a small frame 
building, situated south of the railroad track and back of the Western 
House, occupied by Miss Fannie Garretson and Miss Fannie Keenan. The 
building was divided into two rooms by a plastered partition, Miss Keenan 
occupying the back room. The first shot, after passing through the front 
door, struck the floor, passed through the carpet and facing of the partition 
and lodged in the next room. The second shot also passed through the door, 
but apparently more elevated, striking the first bed, passing over Miss Garret- 
son, who occupied the bed, through two quilts, through the plastered partition, 
and after passing through the bed clothing of the second bed, struck Fannie 
Keenan in the right side, under the arm, killing her instantly. 

The party who committed this cowardly act must have been on horseback 
and close to the door when the two shots were fired. From what we can 
learn the shots were intended for another party who has been absent for a 
week and who formerly occupied the first room. Thus the assassin misses 
his intended victim and kills another while fast asleep who never spoke a 
word after she was shot. 

James Kennedy, who it is supposed did the shooting made good his 
escape, and the following morning the officers went in pursuit of him, returning 
Saturday night with their prisoner, whom they met and on refusal to surrender 
shot him through the shoulder and with another shot killing the horse he was 
riding, thus capturing him. What evidence the authorities have that Kennedy 
is the man who did the shooting we are unable to learn. Below we give the 
verdict of the coroner’s inquest: 
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STATE OF KANsAs, FORD COUNTY, SS. 

An inquisition holden at Dodge City, in said county, on the 4th day of 
October, A. D. 1878, before me, a justice of the peace for Dodge township, 
said county (acting as coroner) on the body of Fannie Keenan, there lying 
dead, by the jurors, whose names are hereunto subscribed. The said jurors, 
upon their oath, do say: That Fannie Keenan came to her death by a gunshot 
wound, and that in their opinion the said gunshot wound was produced by a 
bullet discharged from a gun in the hands of one James Kennedy. 

In testimony whereof, the said jurors have hereunto set their hands the 
day and year aforesaid. 

P. L. Beatry, Foreman. 
Joun B. MEans, 

J. H. Cornett, 

W. STRAETER, 

Tuos. McINTme, 

Joun LOUGHEED. 

Attest: R. G. Cook, justice of the peace, acting coroner, for Dodge 
township, said county. 


Fannie Garrettson, Miss Keenan’s housemate the night of her 
death, also had performed in St. Louis. Knowing their Missouri 
friends would want to hear the details, Miss Garrettson almost 
immediately wrote J. E. Esher, their former employer. Her letter, 
and some explanatory material, were published in the St. Louis 
Daily Journal, October 11, 1878: 


FANNIE KEENAN. 
How a Variety Sincer Met Her Deatu In Kansas. 
DELIBERATE CRIME BY A COLD-BLOODED ASSASSIN. 
An Interestinc Letrer Givinc THE DETAILS OF THE TRAGEDY. 


On Saturday morning last the telegraph brought the news of the accidental 
killing at Dodge City, Kan., of Fannie Keenan, a variety actress, well known 
in this city. For the past two years she had been employed at Esher’s 
varieties, on Fifth street, at various times, and her last engagement in St. 
Louis was at the Tivoli varieties. About two weeks ago she left for Dodge 
City for the purpose of making arrangements for her approaching marriage. 
She was formerly married to a musician named Theodore Hand, but ob- 
tained a divorce from him in Indiana. Hand arrived in St. Louis on Tuesday 
morning, and for the first time heard of the death of his former wife. Fannie 
Keenan was thirty-four years of age at the time of her death, and was well- 
known to the variety profession throughout the country. She had appeared 
in every variety theater in the south, and came to this city two years ago 
from Memphis. She was universally popular among her associates, and, 
as one of her acquaintances remarked, “had not an enemy in the world.” 
When she arrived in Dodge City she went to live with Fannie Garrettson, also 
a variety performer, who recently appeared in Esher’s varieties, and met her 
death as stated in the following article taken from the Dodge City Times 
[the article printed on pp. 265, 266 of this section, from the Times of October 5, 
1878, was here reprinted by the Journal]: 
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The following letter was received on Tuesday by J. E. Esher, from Fannie 

Garrettson, who is referred to in the above report as the “female lodger:” 
Donce Crry, Kas., October 5, 1878. 
Messrs. EsHERs: 

Dear Frienps:—No doubt ere this you have heard of the very sad and 
fatal end [of Fannie Keenan, one of the most] fiendish assassinations on record. 
Although the bullet was not intended for poor Fannie, yet she was the innocent 
victim, and so it is invariably. Any one gets it but the one for whom it is 
intended, and particularly in this wretched city. This is now the third or fourth 
instance and still nothing is done. But the man who perpetrated this deed will 
never exist for a judge or a jury, as the officers have sworn never to take him 
alive. They were offered a big reward to get him but they declined to 
accept it, for they were only too well pleased to get the order to start after 
him. He is either a half breed or half Mexican; but let him be what he may 
I know him to be a fiend in human form or some one else who will go at such 
an hour, and attempt to take the life [of] any individual, and knowing at 
the same time there were other occupants in the same house and occupying the 
same bed. It shows what a fiend he must be and that he regarded no one’s 
life. The party he was after is the mayor of Dodge City [James H. Kelley] I 
have written to you about. My room was the front one and Fannie occupied 
the one back of me. Both our beds stood in the same positions, mine being a 
higher bedstead than hers. There were four shots fired, two in the air and 
two penetrating through the door leading into my room. One was fired very 
low, hitting the floor and cutting two places in the carpet. It then glanced up 
striking the inside side piece of the bedstead, the one I occupied. It penetrated 
through these and through the plastering and lath and part of the bullet was 
found on the floor. They said it was a forty-five caliber. The one that did 
the horrible work was fired directly lining for my bed and had the one whom 
they were after been there, the probability is there would have been three or 
four assassinated. Certain there would have been two, probably Fannie and my- 
self. But I was alone. The mayor has been very sick for two or three weeks, 
and last Monday he was obliged to go to the hospital to the post [Fort Dodge] 
where he could be under the best of treatment. 

There is no very good doctor in town, and consequently people who have 
any means go to the post, as the doctor there [W. S. Tremain] is considered 
the best. But these parties who were in search of the mayor were not aware 
of that, as they had been away from town, and only came in that evening. Of 
course he did not dare to make any inquiries, as they all knew he held a grudge 
towards the mayor. But you can rest assured his aim was a good one. The 
death-dealing messenger penetrated through the bed clothes that covered 
me, and so close to me that it went through the spread, then the heavy 
comforter that covered me, and the sheet that was next to me, cutting 
a hole through all, and again passing through the clothes the same way only 
nearer to the wall, and then penetrating through the wall and passed between 
Fannie’s fifth and sixth ribs. I suppose tearing her heart into atoms. 

Poor Fannie, she never realized what was the matter with her. She never 
spoke but died unconscious. She was so when she was struck and so she died. 
She closed her eyes as though she was going to sleep. The only indication 
of any pain were the moving of the head once or twice on the pillow, a few 
gasps and her sufferings were over in this world. Peace to her soul. I think 
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she died happy, as her look was such; but what a horrible death! To go to 
one’s bed well and hearty and not dream of anything and be cut down in such 
a manner, without a chance to breathe a word. She was killed between the 
hours of 4 and 5 and was buried yesterday between the same hours, everything 
being done that could be, and every respect and honor shown her to the last, 
the leading gentlemen of the city officiating at her funeral and following to 
her lonely grave. 

They have gone in search of the fellows who committed the deed and 
yesterday evening were within five or six miles of them, but I am afraid the 
trouble has not ended, as some twenty of the Texas men went out after the 
officers and there were only six of them. This man has been allowed more 
privileges than the rest of them because he has plenty of money, and now he 
has repaid their liberality. Well, I want to leave here now, while my life 
is safe; I think I have had enough of Dodge City. 

With kindest wishes and rembrance to all, I will close, hoping you will 
write on receipt. 

Very respectfully, 
FANNIE GARRETTSON. 


The posse that captured Jim Kennedy consisted of some of the 
West’s most famous lawmen. The Dodge City Times, October 12, 
1878, told of the chase in detail: 


THE CAPTURE OF JIM KENNEDY. 
Tue Supposep ASSASSIN OF Dora Hanp alias FANNIE KEENAN. 
THE PRISONER WOUNDED IN THE LEFT SHOULDER. 


In last week’s Times we detailed the circumstances of the killing of Dora 
Hand alias Fannie Keenan, at about half past four o’clock Friday morning. 
There were few persons up at this unseasonable hour, though all night walkers 
and loungers are not uncommon in this city, and the somber hours of that 
morning found one James Kennedy and another person gyrating in the dim 
shadows of the flickering light of the solitary opened saloon. Four pistol shots 
awakened the echoes in that dull misty morning, and aroused the police force 
and others. Pistol shots are of common occurrence, but this firing betokened 
something fatal. Assistant Marshal [Wyatt] Earp and Officer Jim Masterson 
were soon at their wits’ end, but promptly surmised the upshot of the shoot- 
ing. Shortly after the firing Kennedy and his companion were seen in the 
opened saloon. The arrival of the officers and the movements of the two morn- 
ing loungers threw suspicions in their direction. Kennedy mounted his horse 
[and] was soon galloping down the road in the direction of the Fort. 

It was believed the other person knew something of the firing though he had 
no connection with it. He was arrested and placed in jail; in the meantime 
expressing his belief to the officers that Kennedy did the shooting. There 
were some other reasons why the officers believed that Kennedy did the shoot- 
ing, and accordingly a plan for his capture was commenced, though the officers 
did not start in pursuit until 2 o’clock in the afternoon. The party consisted 
of Sheriff Masterson, Marshal Basssett, Assistant [Marshal] Wyatt Earp, Deputy 
[Sheriff] Duffy and Wm. Tilghman, as intrepid a posse as ever pulled a trigger. 
They started down the river road, halting at a ranch below the Fort, thence 
going south, traveling 75 miles that day. A heavy storm Friday night delayed 
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the pursued and pursuers; but Saturday afternoon found the officers at a ranch 
near Meade City, 35 miles south west of Dodge City, one hour in advance of 
Kennedy who said he was delayed by the storm in his proposed hasty exit to his 
cattle ranch at Tuscosa, Texas. The officers were lying in wait at Meade City, 
their horses unsaddled and grazing on the plain, the party avoiding the appear- 
ance of a Sheriff's posse in full feather, believing that they were in advance 
of the object of their search, but prepared to catch any stray straggler that 
exhibited signs of distress. 

Their patient waiting was rewarded about 4 o'clock Saturday afternoon, 
when a solitary horseman appeared on the distant plain approaching the camp. 
The officers had apprised certain parties to give no heed of their presence, and 
from them it was afterwards learned that Kennedy had made diligent inquiries 
concerning the whereabouts of supposed horsemen. To these inquiries Ken- 
nedy received negative replies. The cautious manner in which he approached 
the camp led the officers to believe that he snuffed the danger from every 
movement forward. He halted when within a few hundred yards of the camp, 
apparently dreading to proceed further. Seeing that he would approach no 
nearer, the officers thrice commanded Kennedy to throw up his hands. He 
raised his arm as though to strike his horse with a quirt he held in his hand, 
when several shots were fired by the officers, one shot striking Kennedy in the 
left shoulder, making a dangerous wound; three shots struck the horse killing 
him instantly. Kennedy was armed with a carbine, two revolvers and a knife. 
He was brought in Sunday and placed in jail, where he is receiving medical 
treatment, though he lies in a low and critical condition. 

A preliminary examination will be had as soon as the prisoner is able to ap- 
pear in court. 


Kennedy's examination was held about two weeks later. The 
Globe, October 29, 1878, reported the results: 


FREE AS AIR. 

Kennedy, the man who was arrested for the murder of Fannie Keenan, was 
examined last week before Judge [R. G.] Cook, and acquitted. His trial took 
place in the sheriff’s office, which was too small to admit spectators. We do not 
know what the evidence was, or upon what grounds he was acquitted. But 
he is free to go on his way rejoicing whenever he gets ready. 


On December 9 Jim Kennedy’s father arrived in Dodge to take 
his boy back home. The Globe, December 10, 1878, said: 


Yesterday morning’s train brought to our city Capt. M. Kennedy, of Corpus 
Christi, Texas, father of J. W. Kennedy, who received a severe wound at the 
hands of our officers some time ago, and has since that time been confined to 
his room at the Dodge House. Mr. Kennedy came here with a view of taking 
his son back home with him should he be able to endure such a long journey. 


Before he was able to return to Texas Kennedy had to undergo a 
serious operation which the Globe described on December 17, 1878: 
SURGICAL OPERATION. 

On yesterday quite a difficult as well as a dangerous surgical operation was 
performed on J. W. Kennedy, who had been shot through the shoulder some 
two months ago, which necessitated the taking out of a piece of bone some four 
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or five inches in length before the wound could be successfully healed. Mr. 
Kennedy was taken to Fort Dodge about a week ago, at which place he would 
have better attention. Dr. B. E. Fryer of Fort Leavenworth was brought here 
to assist in this operation, and on last Saturday he, assisted by Drs. Tremaine 
and T. L. McCarty, took from the left shoulder of Mr. Kennedy several shat- 
tered bones, one being nearly five inches in length. The doctors experienced 
considerable difficulty in stopping the blood but finally succeeded. Though 
considerably exhausted from the slight loss of blood as well as from the shock 
experienced, Mr. Kennedy showed remarkable fortitude and nerve and said 
afterward that he would not die from the effects of the operation. Just how 
the case will result is hard to conjecture, but life is hanging on a very slender 
cord. But as he is receiving the best of medical attention we predict for him 
a speedy recovery.23 

Jim Kennedy undoubtedly lived for in November, 1880, it was 
rumored that he had shot and killed Wyatt Earp on Sand creek, in 
Colorado. The Times’ notice of this rumor was reprinted in the 
section on Earp. 

While Kennedy was still in jail the Dodge City Times, October 
12, 1878, listed the prisoners which the sheriff was then holding as 
evidence that he and Mike Sutton were more than doing their duty: 

STRAUGHN’S BOARDERS. 

Sheriff Masterson, Deputy Sheriff Duffy and County Attorney Sutton, and 
the officers “everybody” “damns” are assisting Jailor Straughn in keeping a 
boarding house. There are six prisoners boarding at public expense. They are 
charged, as follows: 

Thos. O’Hara, charged with murder in the first degree; the killing of H. T. 
McCarty. 

H. Gould, alias Skunk Curley, assault with intent to kill; on Cogan, of Great 
Bend. 

Dan Woodward, the same charge, made on Frank Trask. 

James Skelly, robbery. 

James Kennedy, murder in the first degree; killing of Fannie Keenan. 

Arthur Baldwin, in default of a fine. 


On October 15, 1878, the Ford County Globe mentioned that 
“Sheriff W. B. Masterson has taken up quarters in the front room of 
the Grose building” on the corner of Bridge avenue and Chestnut 
street. 

Bat was quite interested in Republican politics and on several 
occasions attended local conventions as a delegate. On November 
5, 1878, the Globe, a political opponent of Bat’s, noticed that he 
and several other Dodgeites had been campaigning in eastern Ford 
county: 

Messrs. Wright Sutton, Masterson, Duffey, Mueller, Straeter and a half 
dozen others, returned Sunday morning from an electioneering tour through 


the east end of the county. We presume they told the dear people exactly how 
to vote. 
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A state, county, and township election was held on November 5, 
1878, an election at which a sheriff was not to be elected since that 
officer was chosen in odd numbered years. The “gang” to which 
Bat belonged walked off with most of the local offices. The Globe, 
November 12, 1878, summarized: 


CAPTURED. 

On Tuesday a “gang” took possession of the good ship “Ford” at a well- 
known landing on the Arkansas river, with the intention of going upon a piratical 
voyage of two years. The victory of the pirates was an easy one. Some of the 
owners had been chloriformed, some were bought, some were scared; the true 
men were overpowered. Amid “lashins” of free whisky the following officers 
were unanimously elected: 

Pirate Captain—Mike Sutton [re-elected county attorney]. 

Sutler and paymaster—Bob Wright [elected state representative]. 

Chaplain—“Old Nick” Klaine [elected probate judge]. 

The crew was then sworn in as follows: John O’Haran, James Scully, Kinch 
Riley, James Dalton, under the charge of Boatswain Bat Masterson. 

The ceremonies were celebrated by a grand Cyprian ball. After which 
Chaplain “Old Nick” Klaine [editor of the Dodge City Times] closed the exer- 
cises by giving out the following from the “Gospels Hymns,”: 

“Free from the law, O happy condition.” 


Bat arrested another horse thief on November 22 at Pierceville, a 
small town in present Finney county near the Gray county line. The 
Times, November 30, 1878, reported the capture: 


HORSE THIEF CAUGHT. 

Sheriff Masterson, on Friday last, at Pierceville, 40 miles west, arrested one 
W. H. Brown, having in his possession a horse stolen from John N. Stevenson, 
six miles north of Speareville, on the 19th. The prisoner had a preliminary 
examination Saturday and was bound over in jail. There are seven prisoners in 
jail charged with various offenses. This looks like business on the part of the 
officers. 


Bat’s career as a peace officer soon suffered a setback, through no 
fault of his own, when four county prisoners escaped from jail on 
December 6. The Ford County Globe, December 10, 1878, told of 
the flight: 

JAIL DELIVERY. 


Four Prisoners EscarPE FROM Custopy— 
ONE OF THE PRISONERS CAPTURED “ON THE FLy.” 


For the first time in over a year we are called upon to chronicle the escape 
of prisoners from our county jail. The particulars of the manner in which 
the escape was effected are as follows: At the last meeting of the Board of 
County Commissioners the jailor was authorized to alter the door of the jail, 
by cutting one of the bars and making a small hole that food and water could 
be handed in to the prisoners, without making it necessary to unlock and 
open the jail. This the jailor undertook to do last Friday. 

The work of sawing the iron bar was commenced, and one of the prisoners, 
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on the inside, was allowed to assist, which is a very common thing when work 
is to be done about the jail. After the sawing had been partially completed, 
the jailor found something lacking in the completion of the work which neces- 
sitated his visiting the blacksmith shop. He took the saw away from the 
prisoners, and examined the bar that had been partially sawed, striking it with 
his hammer to see that it was not too weak to be safe. It seemed to be only 
sawed about a third off, and confident that all was secure, the jailor went to 
the blacksmith shop, where he was detained some time. This gave the cun- 
ning prisoners the opportunity they desired, for instead of sawing the bar as 
the jailor supposed, and as it appeared from the outside, they had, when- 
ever opportunity offered, drawn the saw across the inside of the bar, cutting it 
more than half into from the inside. 

As soon as the jailor had gone one of the prisoners procured a heavy piece 
of board, which he had managed to get hold of, and using this as a lever, suc- 
ceeded in breaking the bar where it had been sawed. This done, it was only 
the work of a moment to bend the bar and break it at the other end. Thus a 
means was afforded of escape, and four of the prisoners silently and cautiously 
availed themselves of the opportunity. Their names were H. Gould, awaiting 
trial for murder, and W. H. Brown, Frank Jennings and James Bailey, charged 
with horse-stealing. ‘They immediately “struck out for tall timber,” each 
taking the course that suited him best. The alarm was, however, given in a 
short time, strange to say, by one of the prisoners in jail, who with his com- 
panion, John O’Haran, made no attempt to escape, both being lame, and 
not very good roadsters. 

On hearing the disastrous news the sheriff and his deputy immediately 
mounted horses and scoured the country around town in search of the fugi- 
tives. Their prompt search proved partially fruitful in the capture of Gould, 
about a mile from town, hid in a buffalo wallow on the prairie. Had it not 
been for the approach of darkness, the escape being in the afternoon, the 
officers would probably have secured all the prisoners. They, however, con- 
tinued their search through the night and the next day, but the prisoners hav- 
ing taken to the prairies and hills, no trace could be found. The search is still 
in progress and we hope for success. 

The officers feel the misfortune keenly. The sheriff, whose conduct in the 
capture and detention of horse-thieves, has been so frequently complimented of 
late, was greatly exercised over the news of the escape and made every effort 
to regain the prisoners, The feelings of the jailor can be better imagined than 
described, as this is the first misfortune he has had since he has held the office. 
He blames himself for not having used more care or left some one to guard 
the door during his absence. While every citizen deplores this occurrence, 
no suspicion of complicity rests upon the officers. 

The jailor, Col. Straughn, who was immediately in charge of the prisoners 
at the time of the escape is a man of undoubted honesty and fidelity to his 
office, and although this outbreak might have been avoided by greater care, 
yet a thousand other men in a like position would probably have thought 
and acted just as he did. It will be a warning for the future. 

Later.—Another of the prisoners, Frank Jennings, was captured this morn- 
ing at Kinsley, and sheriff Masterson has gone down to secure the baffled 
fugitive. 
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The Dodge City Times, December 14, 1878, gave the credit for 
recapture of Gould to Bat’s brother Jim: 


A JAIL DELIVERY. 

Notwithstanding the caution used in guarding the jail, through a careless 
and unguarded moment last Friday afternoon, four prisoners made their 
escape, one of them, Skunk Curley, being captured that evening by Officer 
James Masterson. 

Jailor Straughn had sawed one of the iron bars of the jail door, intending 
to arrange an aperture through which to hand the prisoners their food. While 
absent “down town” for a bolt to complete his job, the prisoners slipped the 
sawed bar and made their escape, though there were several parties in the 
jail building. The remaining prisoners gave the alarm which was not heeded 
in time. As soon as Sheriff Masterson was informed of the jail delivery he 
and a large party started in pursuit and search, which was keep [sic] up that 
night and until Sunday; but without success, excepting the early capture we 
have above stated. 

The three prisoners evidently concealed themselves in some of the breaks 
nearby, for that night two men attempted to raid the corral of Nichols & Cul- 
bertson. A mare belonging to C. S. Hungerford was stolen from Wolf’s camp 
several miles north of the city. The mare was probably stolen by W. H. 
Brown, one of the escaped prisoners, as a person answering his description 
was seen in that vicinity early in the evening. 

The names of the escaped prisoners are: W. H. Brown who was charged 
with stealing Mr. Stevenson’s horse near Speareville; Frank Jennings and 
James A. Bailey were charged with stealing horses from Hardesty and Smith, 
and were arrested by Geo. Pease at Fort Elliott. 


Two more of the escapees were captured by the sheriff of Ed- 
wards county. On December 11 Bat journeyed to Kinsley and 
brought them back to Dodge. The Times, December 14, 1878, said: 

CAPTURED. 

Frank Jennings and James A. Bailey, two of the prisoners who escaped from 
the jail on Friday last, were captured at Kinsley by Officer Cronk, and brought 
to this city Wednesday by Sheriff Masterson, and placed in the Ford county jail. 

W. H. Brown is the only fugitive. 

Our officers felt considerably hurt over the jail escapade. We believe no 
one censures them; and we trust that double caution will be used on the part 
of the jailor.4 

Wednesday night, the same day he brought Jennings and Bailey 
back to Dodge, Bat embarked on another man hunt. This time. 
accompanied by a few soldiers from Fort Dodge, he was after 
brigands who had stolen eight mules from a government supply 
train. The Times, December 14, 1878, reported: 

GOVERNMENT TRAIN RAIDED. 

A Government train of two wagons and eight mules was “raided” Tuesday 

night at their camp on Bluff creek, 37 miles south, and eight mules stolen. 


The train was en route to Camp Supply, and was in charge of soldiers. 
Sheriff Masterson and Lt. Guard, of Fort Dodge, with a couple of men, left 
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Wednesday night in search of the stolen property and the capture of the thieves. 

Horse thieving is a little too bold and frequent to be longer endured without 
more stringent measures than a short term in the penitentiary. Some of these 
bold operators will some fine evening be taken in the most approved and 
summary style. 

“Some of these bold operators” did not include the men Bat and 
the lieutenant were chasing, for the next week the Times, Decem- 
ber 21, 1878, told of their unsuccessful pursuit: 


Sheriff Masterson and posse returned this week from a fruitless search after 
the thieves who raided the government train. The snow storm caught them 
the next day after they were out. 


Lieutenant Guard, with whose detachment Bat traveled in search 
of the thieves, made this detailed report upon his return to Fort 
Dodge: 

Fort Dopce Kansas. 
Dec 24” 1878 
To THE 
Post ADJUTANT: Sim: 

In compliance with Special Orders No 156 dated Fort Dodge, Ks. Dec 11” 
1878, I in charge of a detachment of one Non Com Officer and six privates, Co. 
“G,” 19” Inf and one private Co. “F,” 19” Inf, mounted and with three pack 
mules, left this post at sunset on the 11” instant in pursuit of horse thieves. 
We proceeded up the Arkansas river to a point about twelve miles from this 
post, then crossed the river and travelled in a southerly direction to near the 
head of Mulberry Creek, where a dry camp was made at 2 oclock A. M. on 
the 12” instant, distance travelled 25 miles. At day break on the 12” inst. we 
marched to Gantz Ranch on Crooked Creek, a distance of fifteen miles from 
the Camp, a halt was made for the purpose of cooking breakfast, after break- 
fast every thing was prepared for a start, when a severe wind and snow storm 
prevented our leaving, as there was no timber or shelter on the course I wished 
to take, within thirty miles, of the place where we then were, I thought it 
unsafe to start until the storm had ceased. 

The storm continued all the remainder of the 12” inst and until 11 P. M. on 
the 13” inst. On the morning of the 14” inst we started for Lovells Cattle 
camp on Crooked creek a distance of thirty miles from Gantz, in a southeasterly 
direction. We found the country covered with snowdrifts which made it almost 
impossible to search ravines on the way. Camped at Lovells that night. The 
next day the 15” marched to a point on Beaver Creek, I. T. about forty five 
miles west of Camp Supply. 

Ravines, on Crooked Creek, Cimmaron River, and Beaver Creek were 
searched as well as the snow drifts would permit. Distance traveled on the 
15” thirty miles, direction West of South. 

On account of rations and forage giving out, I was compelled to go into 
Camp Supply. We arrived at that Post on the night of the 16” inst. having 
travelled forty five miles. 

The horses being tired and stiff with cold and the long march, a rest of two 
days became necessary. Left Camp Supply for Fort Dodge on the 19” inst. 
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Marched to Cimmaron River, distance travelled thirty seven miles. On the 20” 
inst marched to Bluff Creek, distance twenty eight miles. On the 21” inst 
arrived at Fort Dodge Distance travelled twenty two miles. 
The weather was intensely cold throughout the march. 
Distance travelled two hundred and thirty two miles. 
Very respectfully 
Your obedient servant 
A. M. C. Guarp 
2” Lieut 19” Inf.25 


The Dodge City Times, December 21, 1878, reported that Bat had 
appointed another deputy sheriff: 


DEPUTIES APPOINTED. 

County Attorney Sutton has appointed L. W. B. Johnson Deputy County 
Attorney. Sheriff Masterson has appointed A. S. Tracy Deputy Sheriff of Ford 
County. The new appointees are residents of Foote township, Foote county 
{now Gray county], attached to Ford county for municipal and judicial pur- 
poses. These gentlemen are well qualified to fill the responsible positions. 


Bat attended a gay social event on Christmas day. The Ford 
County Globe, January 1, 1879, described the festivities: 


THE BAL MASQUE. 

The first masquerade ball of this season was given on Christmas night by the 
Dodge City Social Club. The grotesque masquers assembled at the Dodge 
House, where the ball was given, and participated in the amusements laid out 
for them, unknown to each other, until 12 o’clock, when the order was given 
to “show up” which occasioned a considerable amusement, as many had so com- 
pletely disguised themselves that even their most intimate friends failed to rec- 
ognize them. This was one of the most real enjoyable dances given for a 
long time, and was attended by a very harmonious class of our society. Messrs. 
Webster, Marshall, Connor and Willett were the committee on management 
and the music was under the superintendence of Mr. Geo. Hinkle. Messrs. 
Cox & Boyd, the proprietors of the Dodge House, made themselves particularly 
agreeable and their guests correspondingly comfortable. Champagne and wine 
flowed freely, but not to excess, and a merrier Christmas night was never en- 
joyed in Dodge. As near as our reporter could distinguish the following is 
a list of those who were present and participated: . . . W. B. Masterson 
and Miss Brown. 


( This Section on William Barclay “Bat” Masterson Will Be 
Continued in the Autumn, 1961, Issue. ) 
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Recent Additions to the Library 
Compiled by ALBERTA PanTLE, Librarian 


N ORDER that members of the Kansas State Historical Society 

and others interested in historical study may know the class of 
books the Society’s library is receiving, a list is printed annually of 
the books accessioned in its specialized fields. 

These books come from three sources, purchase, gift, and ex- 
change, and fall into the following classes: Books by Kansans and 
about Kansas; books on American Indians and the West, including 
explorations, overland journeys, and personal narratives; genealogy 
and local history; and books on United States history, biography, 
and allied subjects which are classified as general. The out-of-state 
city directories received by the Historical Society are not included 
in this compilation. 

The library also receives regularly the publications of many his- 
torical societies by exchange, and subscribes to other historical and 
genealogical publications which are needed in reference work. 

The following is a partial list of books which were received from 
October 1, 1959, through September 30, 1960. Federal and state 
official publications and some books of a general nature are not in- 
cluded. The total number of books accessioned appears in the re- 
port of the Society’s secretary printed in the Spring, 1961, issue of 
The Kansas Historical Quarterly. 


KANSAS 


ACKERMAN, SPENCER C., I Remember. [Lamed, Tiller and Toiler Print] cl1958. 
S8p. 

Acra, MetHopist Cuurcn, A Short History of the Agra Methodist Church, by 
Mrs. Leonard Womer. N. p., 1960. Mimeographed. 6p. 

ANDERSON, GEorcE L., ed., Issues and Conflicts, Studies in Twentieth Century 
American Diplomacy. Lawrence, University of Kansas Press, 1959. 3874p. 
AncontA, First Baptist Cuunrcn, History of the First Baptist Church, Argonia, 

Kansas, May 20, 1888, to May 25, 1958. Noimpr. [12]p. 

Arxansas Crry, Fist Baptist Cuurcn, First Baptist Church, Arkansas City, 
Kansas, 1928-1948. Twenty Years of Progress. No impr. [12]p. 

Atcuison, MetHopist Cxurcn, 100 Years of Methodism in Atchison, Kansas 
; 1857-1957. Noimpr. 19p. 

Baver, Evetyn, Through Sunlight and Shadow. Scottdale, Pa., Herald Press 
[cl1959]. 22Ip. 

BaxTEeR Sprincs CENTENNIAL, INc., The Baxter Springs Story . . . 100 
Years, 1858-1958 [Compiled by Claude H. Nichols]. N. p. [1958?]. Un- 
paged. 

Beatry, Manion, Labor-Management Arbitration Manual. New York, E. E. 
Eppler and Son [cl1960]. 186p. 
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BeLorr, PLEASANT View MeEtHopist Cuuncn, History of Pleasant View Meth- 
odist Church, Prepared by Carldon H. Broadbent . . . [Salina, Arrow 
Print] 1959? 32p. 

BERGER, WILHELMINA, Beginnings of Catholicity in Kansas City. A Thesis Sub- 
mitted to the Faculty of the Creighton University in Partial Fulfillment of 
the Requirements for the Degree of Master of Arts in the Department of 
History. Omaha, 1984. Typed. 63p. 

Bre, N. T., MATTHEW, SHAWNEE, The Gospel According to Saint Matthew. 
Translated Into the Shawanoe Language by Johnston Lykins . . 
Aided in Revising and Comparing With the Greek by James Andrew Chute, 
M.D. Shawanoe Baptist Mission, Shawanoe Baptist Mission Press, J. G. 
Pratt, Printer, 1842. 116p. 

Bross, Roy S., Pony Express—the Great Gamble. Berkeley, Cal., Howell- 
North, 1959. 159p. 

BRANTFORD, EVANGELICAL CovENANT CuurcH, Diamond Jubilee, 1882-1957 

. . Brantford, n.d, 28p. 

Baces, Vincent, Frank Harris, the Life and Loves of a Scoundrel. New York, 
Thomas Yoseloff [c1959]. 246p. 

Brooks, GwENDOLYN, The Bean Eaters. New York, Harper & Brothers [c1960]. 
7lp. 

BurBRIDGE, CLARENCE BENJAMIN, The Fountain of Strength, a Practical Plan 
for Everyday Thought and Action. New York, Exposition Press [cl959]. 
45p. 

BurLINGTON, MetTHopist Cuurcn, History Burlington Methodist Church, Bur- 
lington, Kansas, 1857-1957 . . . Arranged by Mrs. A. N. Gray 
Burlington, Daily Republican, n.d. 47p. 

Byron, Nes., St. Paut LuTHERAN Cuurcu, Fiftieth Anniversary, St. Paul Luth- 
eran Church, Byron, Nebraska, April 7, 1957. [Bruning, Neb., Bruning Ban- 
ner] n.d. [19]p. 

Carson, GERALD, The Roguish World of Doctor Brinkley. New York, Rinehart 
& Company [cl960]. 280p. 

Carson, L. B., Introduction to Our Bird Friends, Illustrations by Orville O. 
Rice. [Topeka, Capper Publications, c1960.] [54]p. 

CHAMBERLAIN, Mary L., History of the Lowman Memorial Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, Topeka, Kansas, 1886-1926. Noimpr. 35p. 

CossLe, ALticE D., Wembi, the Singer of Stories. St. Louis, Bethany Press 
[cl1959]. 128p. 

Cowan, Cuar.es H., Piquant Poems. First Edition. Emporia [Gazette Print- 
ers], c1960. 64p. 

Cross REFERENCE Dmectory, Greater Topeka, July, 1960. Independence, 
Kan., City Publishing Company, cl1960. Unpaged. 

Cutter, Bruce, The Year of the Green Wave. Lincoln, University of Ne- 
braska Press, 1960. 64p. 

DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, DANA CHAPTER, COLUMBUS, 
Notes on the Amos West (1766-1819) of Sumner County, Tennessee, and 
Logan County, Kentucky, Compiled by Isabel Stebbins Giulvezan. St. 
Louis, 1960. Mimeographed. [81]p. 

, Fort Suppty Tram Cwaprer, AsHLAND, Clark County, Kansas 

Marriage License Record Book 1, Pages 1-387. No impr. [25]p. 
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, Kansas Society, Proceedings of the Sixty-Second Annual State Con- 

ference, March 8, 9, 10, 1960, Hutchinson, Kansas. No impr. 160p. 

, Lucretia Griswotp Latmer Cuapter, Eurexa, Tombstone Inscrip- 
tions, Greenwood County, Kansas . . . No impr. Unpaged. 

Davis, KENNETH Sypney, Flight to Glory; the Story of Charles A. Lindbergh 
and the Spirit of St. Louis. Garden City, N. Y., Garden City Books [cl960]. 
56p. 








, The Hero; Charles A. Lindbergh and the American Dream. Garden 
City, N. Y., Doubleday & Company, 1959. 527p. 

Davis, MaBLE E1cumy, A Kansas Schoolma’am (1898-1951). Chicago, Adams 
Press, c1960. 153p. 

Dimer, Nes., Zion Evancevicat LurHeran Cuunrcu, Fiftieth Anniversary 
Zion Evangelical Lutheran Church, State Line Road, Diller, Nebraska, 
Sunday, May 1, 1960. N. p., 1960. Unpaged. 

Dovcras, Louis H., and others, Readings and Projects in American Govern- 
ment. New York, American Book Company [cl960]. 196p. 

Epwarps, Ratpx W., A History of the Western Dental College. (Reprinted 
from Bulletin of the History of Medicine, Vol. 33, No. 2, March-April, 
1959.) [8]p. 

Ex Dorapo, First MeEtTuopist Cuurcn, Diamond Jubilee, 1869-1944, Our 
75th Anniversary. El Dorado, n. d. 39p. 

Enciisu, E. Los, Golden Stairway. New York, Exposition Press [cl959]. 
95p. 

ErpMaNn, Louta Grace, Many a Voyage. New York, Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany [cl960]. 309p. 

EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN AUGUSTANA SyNop, West CENTRAL CONFERENCE, 
90th Anniversary, 1870-1960. N. p., 1960. Unpaged. 

Famview, St. Paut’s LurHeraAN Cuurcn, Seventy-Fifth Anniversary, 1882- 
1957, St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Fairview, Kansas. [Hiawatha, Hiawatha 
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Bypaths of Kansas History 


Two Crops aT ONCE 
From the Inland Tribune, Great Bend, July 13, 1878. 


No one but an experienced granger would attempt to raise a crop of wheat 
and corn on the same piece of ground at the same time. Mr. R. T. Ewalt, 
Deputy Grand Master of the Grange in this county, thought the thing feasible. 
He sowed a spring crop of wheat, and believing it a failure, planted the ground 
in corn. About the time the corn needed plowing, the wheat had concluded 
to grow and was overshadowing the corn. Right here Mr. Ewalt began to 
scratch his head, whether to wait developments, or plow the corn. To culti- 
vate one would destroy the other. He however waited a few days. The wet 
weather was bringing both crops right along; first the wheat and then the 
corn being ahead. The result is that he has a fine crop of both, but his wheat 
is ready for the sickle, and how to cut it without injuring the corn is the ques- 
tion. This point was not considered till it was too late. The last we saw of 
Dick he was sitting on a stump and chewing his quid mighty fast, racking 
his brain to invent a Corn Row Header. 





How’s Tuat? 
From the Elk Falls Signal, October 22, 1880. 


Some low-down, vile, sneaking son of an unvirtuous canine of the female 
persuasion cut the flag rope on the Garfield and Arthur liberty pole last Friday 
night, and as it is about a hundred feet up to the pulley and as no one could 
be found who would attempt the feat of climbing the pole, it was feared for a 
while that the Republicans would have to forego the pleasure of seeing the 
stars and stripes fly from their handsome flag pole during the rest of this cam- 
paign. But it happened that Mr. Truby had an eye to something of this kind 
when the pole was being raised, so he had a little iron hook fastened on the 
side of the pole a few feet from the top, and last Monday, by the aid of a kite, 
a string was carried over the hook and a new rope drawn into position in less 
than no time. And now wonder if the sneak who cut the rope don’t feel a 
little mean. 





Bucket Bricapes Wrru Sticky FINGERS 


From the Columbus Courier, February 28, 1884. 


The city marshal complains that after every fire we have had in the city 
that the council have had to pay for a lot of buckets given out by the merchants 
and carried away by some one during the fire. Anyone that would steal a 
bucket under such circumstances would purloin the coppers from a dead man’s 
eyes. It is surprising that we have such miserable contemptible thieves 
around us. 
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Kansas History as Published in the Press 


“Pioneer Remedies From Western Kansas,” an article by Amy 
Lathrop, was published in the July, 1961, issue of Western Folklore, 
Berkeley, Cal. It was based upon some of the folk cures found by 
the author, a doctor’s wife, over a period of 55 years in the Norton 
county area. 


Articles included in the July, 1960, Bulletin of the Shawnee 
County Historical Society, Topeka, were: “Miss Karolyn B. Whit- 
tlesey and Her School of Music,” by Nancy Veale Galloway; an- 
other installment of George Root’s “Chronology of Shawnee County”; 
“Grange Wedding,” from The Commonwealth, Topeka, March 8, 
1882; part three of Russell K. Hickman’s “Early Elections in Shaw- 
nee County”; “That’s What Mr. [Thomas A.] Edison Said,” by John 
Ripley; “How Did They Travel?” by Lois Johnson Cone; “Who 
Were They? Incidents From the Old Days,” by Edna Becker; 
“Origin of Mission Township,” by Mary Davis Sander; “One Hun- 
dred Years Ago Drouth in Kansas,” by Lois Johnson Cone; “The 
Ice Business [in the 1880’s],” excerpts from the memoirs of C. C. 
Nicholson; and “First Passenger Train to Reach Topeka,” by Nancy 
Veale Galloway. 


Alfaretta Courtright’s articles on Rawlins county history have 
continued in the Atwood Citizen-Patriot during recent months. 


Elizabeth Barnes’ column “Historic Johnson County,” continues 
to appear regularly in the Johnson County Herald, Overland Park. 
“Highlights of Johnson County History,” appeared in the issues 
of July 14 and 21, 1960; a biographical sketch of Vernon Campbell, 
Merriam postmaster, September 1; a history of Johnson county 
schools, September 8; Overland Park history, September 15; a bio- 
graphical sketch of the Nall family of Johnson county, September 
22 and 29; and the story of George W. Franklin, I, and the home 
he built in 1861, November 17, 24, and December 1. 


“It’s Worth Repeating,” Heinie Schmidt's weekly column in the 
High Plains Journal, Dodge City, included the following articles 
in recent months: “Western Kansas Tools Included Cattle and 
Oxen,” July 14, 1960; “Modern Dodge City a Credit to Pioneer 
Marshals,” July 21; “Pioneer Woman [Gladys Putt] Tells Story of 
Prairie Fire,” July 28; “Sleeping Lawyer [Colonel Kowalsky] De- 
feats Guns of Wyatt Earp,” August 4; biographical sketch of Her- 
cules Juneau, pioneer Kansas businessman, August 18 and 25; 
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“Town Rises and Falls in Story of Achilles [Rawlins County],” 
excerpts from a story by Lois Erickson, September 1; “Death, De- 
spair Left in Path of Prairie Fire,” by Mrs. E. E. Beck, September 
8; “*The Run’ Took Kansans to Oklahoma Territory,” September 17; 
“Early Day Newspaper [Stanton Telegram] Tells of Town of 
Goguac [Stanton County],” October 1; “Dodge City Named for Ft. 
Dodge Colonel,” October 8; “Fighting Frontier Dentist Was Doc 
Holliday,” October 15; “Heroine of the Prairie Was Pioneer Mother,” 
October 22; “Ford County Ghost Town Was City of Ryansville,” 
November 5, 12, and 19; “Early Meade County History in the X-I 
Ranch,” November 26; “Fist Fight [Between James ‘Dog’ Kelley 
and Tom Riley] Was Talk of Old Dodge City,” December 3; “Early 
Dodge City Character Was Horse Thief Ben [Benjamin F. Hodges],” 
December 17; “Early West Tradition Was Old ‘Hoss Trader,” 
January 7, 1961; “Mystery of Early West Was the Prairie Circles,” 
January 14; “Pioneer [Archie Keech] Captures Last Herd of Wild 
Horses,” January 21; and “Dodge City Makes History With the 
Bull Fight,” January 28. 


Zoe Myers Siler is the author of an article on early Cherryvale 
history printed in the Cherryvale Republican, August 3, 1960. In 
the issue of August 30 a story of Cherryvale as a rough and lawless 
town in 1880, by the Rev. and Mrs. M. Q. Stevenson, was published. 
Historical notes on Grant school, District 16, Montgomery county, 
appeared in the Republican, October 18. 


On August 5, 1960, the Hanover News began publication of a 
series of articles on the life of G. H. Hollenberg, builder of the 
Hollenberg Ranch Pony Express station and founder of Hanover. 


“Law on the Frontier,” by Paul E. Wilson, was the feature of 
the September, 1960, number of The Trail Guide, published by the 
Kansas City Posse of the Westerners. 


Great Bend’s Morrison Hotel, now being razed, was opened 
March 15, 1888. An article on the history of the hotel was pub- 
lished in the Great Bend Tribune, October 9, 1960. 


The Friedens Lutheran church, Home, which recently celebrated 
its 75th anniversary, was the subject of a historical article in the 
Marysville Advocate, October 13, 1960. 


In observance of Valley Center’s 75th anniversary, the Valley 
Center Index printed a four-page special souvenir section in its 
issue of October 13, 1960. 
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Homer Singley is the author of a history of Plains and Meade 
county published in the Plains Journal, October 20, 1960. Accord- 
ing to Singley, Plains was started in 1884 and Meade county was 
organized in 1885. 


Histories of Kansas churches published recently in the news- 
papers included: First Methodist, Winfield, Winfield Daily Courier, 
October 26, 1960; Mary Queen of Angels, Fort Scott, Fort Scott 
Tribune, October 28; Hamilton Methodist, Eureka Herald, Novem- 
ber 3; Wakefield Methodist, Clay Center Dispatch, November 4, 
and Times, November 10; Phillipsburg Methodist, Phillipsburg 
Review, November 10; Burns Methodist, Burns News, November 
11; Faith Mission, Clay Center, Clay Center Dispatch, November 
12; Frankfort Presbyterian, Frankfort Index, November 17; Memo- 
rial Covenant, Courtland, Courtland Journal, November 17; St. 
Paul’s Lutheran, Valley Falls, Valley Falls Vindicator, November 23; 
Luctor Reformed, near Prairie View, Phillipsburg Review, Novem- 
ber 24, and the Downs News, December 1; and Sts. Peter and Paul 
Catholic, near Ellinwood, Great Bend Daily Tribune, January 22, 
1961. 


The Harper Advocate, October 27, 1960, printed a special Nor- 
wich Herald historical supplement on the occasion of Norwich’s 
75th anniversary. 


The Martin Van Buren Parker family and home in Olathe were 
the subjects of an article by Mrs. Ruth Ann Hackler in the News, 
Olathe, October 28, 1960. The house was built 100 years ago. 


“Some Place Names of Kansas,” by Anniejane H. Cover, com- 
prised the November, 1960, issue of Heritage of Kansas, published 
by the Department of English, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia. The February, 1961, issue featured “Some Ghost Towns 
of Kansas,” by W. M. Richards. 


Archaeology in Kansas was reviewed in an article entitled “The 
Plains Indians Left Records of Their Being Written in Stone,” in 
The Kansas Teacher, Topeka, November, 1960. 


A history of Otter Creek Grange No. 1493, Coffey county, by 
Otto Bowman, was printed in the Burlington Daily Republican, 
November 1, 1960. The grange recently celebrated its 50th anni- 
versary. On December 14 the Republican published a history of 
Strawn. 











Kansas Historical Notes 


Current officers of the Southwest Kansas Historical Society, with 
headquarters at Dodge City, are: Mrs. Ida Ellen Rath, president; 
R. Roy Taylor, vice-president; Mrs. C. R. Harner, secretary; and 
Fred Swart, treasurer. Plans have been made to change the name 
of the organization to the Ford County Historical Society. 


Citizens of Scandia are constructing a replica of the old Colony 
House, the town’s first house, erected in 1868, in observance of the 
state’s centennial. Early day furnishings for the building are in- 
cluded in the project. 


A log cabin built in 1859 near Princeton by Jacob Dietrich has 
been moved to the Ottawa city park. Donated by Mrs. Robert 
Gault, Richmond, a granddaughter of Dietrich, the old building will 
be reconditioned and used for a museum by the Franklin County 
Historical Society. 


Mementos of the Osage (Black Dog) trail and related areas are 
on display in the Black Dog Trail Museum recently opened at the 
Parker grocery and service station in Chautauqua. The items were 
largely collected and arranged by the Joe Parker family. 


A. W. Schlagle, Mankato, has donated a two-story brick building 
in the business district of Mankato to the Jewell County Historical 
Society. The gift was in memory of Mr. Schlagle’s wife, the late 
Anna Colson Schlagle. The building will house the historical 
society's museum. 


A re-enactment of the Pony Express mail service, between St. 
Joseph and Sacramento, was staged July 19-29, 1960, with about 
1,000 riders participating. The run was planned and directed by 
the national Pony Express Centennial Association. 


Valley Center observed its 75th anniversary with a celebration 
October 12-15, 1960. Events included a parade, a barbecue, and 
a historical pageant. 


Organization of the Argonia and Western Sumner County His- 
torical Society was started and temporary officers chosen at a meet- 
ing in Argonia, October 18, 1960. The society again met in Argonia, 
January 16, 1961, adopted a constitution and elected the following 
officers for 1961: Mrs. Esther Wulf, president; Orie Cleous, first 
vice-president; Leon Ammann, second vice-president; Mrs. Carl 
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Earles, third vice-president; Mrs. Grace Handy, recording secretary; 
Mrs. James Hart, treasurer; Verna Lee Coleman, publicity chair- 
man; Etta Le Ford, co-ordinator; Mrs. Ira Harper, historian; Harley 
Pearce, photographer; and Kenneth Briggs, Carl Earles, and N. C. 
Muhlenbruch, directors. 


Dr. George L. Anderson, chairman of the history department at 
the University of Kansas and president of the Kansas State His- 
torical Society, addressed the newspapermen attending editors’ day 
at the University of Kansas, Lawrence, November 5, 1961. Dis- 
torted concepts of history are too often recreated by centennial 
observers Dr. Anderson pointed out in speaking of the approaching 
Kansas centennial. 


Mrs. L. H. Rumsey, Council Grove, was elected president of the 
Morris County Historical Society at its organizational meeting in 
Council Grove, November 14, 1960. Other officers chosen were: 
R. W. Hunter, White City, vice-president; Mrs. Lester Payne, White 
City, secretary; Mrs. Bob Oleen, Dwight, treasurer; and Mrs. L. E. 
Mahon, White City, public relations. Neosho Fredenburg, who 
served as chairman of the group before the election, announced that 
memberships totaled $51, plus 75 junior memberships. 


Homer Cardwell was named president of the Republic County 
Historical Society at a meeting in Belleville, December 5, 1960. 
Other officers elected included: Mrs. Annona Blackburn, first vice- 
president; Mrs. Agnes Tolbert, second vice-president; Mrs. Madge 
Dickerhoof, third vice-president; and Mrs. Victor Berggren, secre- 
tary. 


Purchase of the former Carnegie library building in E] Dorado by 
the Butler County Historical Society was completed at ceremonies 
attending the signing of the contract December 20, 1960. The 
building will be used for museum purposes. 


An organizational meeting of the Rawlins County Historical 
Society was held in Atwood, January 14, 1961. Officers elected 
were: Mrs. Irven Hayden, Jr., president; Mrs. Alfaretta Court- 
right, vice-president; Mrs. Robert Creighton, secretary; Mrs. Ivy 
Yoos, treasurer; and Anselm Sramek, historian. 


Officers of the Arkansas City Historical Society, elected at a 
meeting January 17, 1961, are: Guy Ecroyd, president; Glenn 
Wheat, vice-president; Mrs. Kenneth Hill, secretary; and Mahlon 
Force, treasurer. 
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Wilford Riegle was elected president of the Lyon County His- 
torical Society at its annual meeting January 26, 1961, in Emporia. 
John Atherton was elected first vice-president; Walter Butcher, 
second vice-president; Myrtle Buck, secretary; Earl Lord, treasurer; 
Lucina Jones, historian; and F. L. Gilson, Mabel Jones, Mrs. J. C. 
McKinney, W. W. Parker, Warren Morris, Mrs. Jay Sullivan, Mrs. 
Arthur Childears, Maude Jackson, Dr. Thomas Butcher, F. J. South, 
Edward H. Rees, Conrad Vandervelde, Ernest Fowler, Frank Lo- 
stutter, and Elmer Siedhoff, directors. Dr. O. W. Mosher was the 
retiring president, having held the office for 12 years. He continues 
as curator of the museum. 


Early day education was the theme of the 54th annual meeting 
of the Woman’s Kansas Day Club in Topeka, January 27, 1961. 
The president, Mrs. Marion Beatty, Topeka, presided at the meet- 
ing and luncheon. New officers elected at the business session in- 
clude: Mrs. Claude R. Stutzman, Kansas City, president; Mrs. 
Frank A. Huffman, Topeka, first vice-president; Mrs. Roy S. Gibson, 
Chanute, second vice-president; Mrs. Paul Wedin, Wichita, record- 
ing secretary; Mrs. F. Sharon Foster, Ellsworth, treasurer; Mrs. 
Roscoe Mendenhall, Emporia, historian; Mrs. Russell Dary, Man- 
hattan, auditor; and Mrs. Joe Henkle, Great Bend, registrar. Dis- 
trict directors are: Mrs. Ray Schirkofsky, Topeka; Mrs. Thomas H. 
Finigan, Kansas City; Mrs. Albert Siler, Cherryvale; Mrs. Harold 
Trusler, Emporia; Mrs. J. Arthur Nevins, Dodge City; and Mrs. 
John O’Leary, Luray. Historical data and objects relating to 
pioneer education, collected by the historian and district directors, 
were presented at the meeting and later given to the Kansas State 
Historical Society. 


The annual dinner of the Native Sons and Daughters of Kansas 
was held in Topeka, January 28, 1961. The meeting was enlarged 
this year to provide the opening for Kansas’ centennial festivities, 
and several notable out-of-state native Kansans were present as 
special guests. The Kansan-of-the-Year award was presented to 
Maurice Fager of Topeka. The Olive Ann Beech award in the 
pioneer factual story contest went to Joan Jewell of Lawrence. 
The Haucke oratorical contest was won by Marilyn Snell of St. 
John, a student at Fort Hays State College. Floyd R. Souders, 
Cheney, was elected president of the Native Sons, and Mrs. Chester 
Dunn, Oxford, of the Native Daughters. Other officers chosen by 
the Native Sons were: Emery E. Fager, Topeka, vice-president; 
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Marshall G. Gardiner, Leavenworth, secretary; and Glenn E. Cogs- 
well, Topeka, treasurer. Other officers of the Native Daughters 
are: Lela Hough, Topeka, vice-president; May E. Oliver, Topeka, 
secretary; and Mrs. Glenn Henry, Oskaloosa, treasurer. 


On February 22, 1861, President Abraham Lincoln spoke at 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, and raised a new 34-star flag, 
symbol of Kansas’ admission to the Union. This ceremony was 
re-enacted February 22, 1961, as a part of Kansas’ centennial cele- 
bration. Alan Farley, Kansas City, was chairman of the project, 
with Rolla Clymer, E] Dorado, in the Lincoln role. 


Current officers of the Shawnee Mission Indian Historical Society 
of northeast Johnson county, include: Mrs. Tom Davis, president; 
Mrs. George Cox, first vice-president; Mrs. O. N. Eggleson, second 
vice-president; Mrs. C. L. Curry, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
Ethyl M. Satterfield, recording secretary; Mrs. Sarah A. Lewis, 
treasurer; Mrs. G. W. McAbee, historian; and Mrs. Roy Boxmeyer, 
curator. 


Decade of Decision is the title of a 57-page booklet published 
by the Kansas City Life Insurance Co. in 1960, describing persons 
and events in Kansas and Missouri history during the 1855-1865 
period. 

South Haven’s early history as compiled by Ann Jacobs Failing 
and Maurice Robinson, was recently published by the Oxford 
Register in a 109-page booklet entitled Shoo Fly City. The town 
was founded in 1871 as Shoo Fly City. 


The Rev. A. H. Jacobson has related his experiences as a minister 
in Kansas and neighboring states for almost 50 years, in a 115- 
page, paper-bound volume entitled The Adventures of a Prairie 
Preacher, published recently by the Covenant Press, Chicago. 


Nebraska Place-Names by Lilian L. Fitzpatrick, including portions 
of J. T. Link’s The Origin of the Place-Names of Nebraska, edited 
and with an introduction by G. Thomas Fairclough, has recently 
been republished in a 227-page, paper-bound volume by the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Press, Lincoln. 


Indians, Infants and Infantry, by Merrill J. Mattes, the story of 
Andrew and Elizabeth Burt, is a 804-page volume published in 1960 
by the Old West Publishing Co., Denver. After service in the Civil 
War, Andrew Burt served at such frontier forts as Bridger, C. F. 
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Smith, Laramie, Omaha, D. A. Russell, Bidwell, McDowell, Robin- 
son, Washakie, and Missoula. Elizabeth followed her husband and 
shared the hardships and hazards. Also she recorded the story 
of their lives in a manuscript entitled “An Army Wife’s Forty Years 
in the Service,” which, with data from official records, forms the 
“documentary vertebrae” of the book. 


Free Grass to Fences, the story of the Montana cattle industry 
from the beginning to the present, by Robert H. Fletcher and with 
illustrations by Charles M. Russell, was recently published for the 
Historical Society of Montana by the University Publishers, Inc., 
New York, in a 236-page volume. 


A 214-page biography of Luke Short, the Dodge City gambler 
whose celebrated argument with city officials in 1883 brought on 
the Dodge City war and its resultant peace commission, was a recent 
publication of Doubleday & Co., Garden City, N. Y., under the title, 
Luke Short and His Era. William R. Cox, the author, based his 
account almost entirely on contemporary documents and newspaper 
stories and for the first time this interesting Dodge City episode 
has reached the printed page in what may be considered its true 
light. 


The World of Willa Cather, by Mildred R. Bennett, originally 
published in 1951, has been reissued in 1961 by the University of 
Nebraska Press, Lincoln, in a 286-page, paper-bound volume. 


Kansas in Maps, by Robert W. Baughman, a 104-page volume in- 
cluding more than 90 maps and 16 pages of color, was published by 
the Kansas State Historical Society through the Baughman Founda- 
tion in February, 1961. The book presents this space called Kansas 
in selected maps dating from 1674. Words, maps, and pictures, 
especially pictures, tell the Kansas story in another book also pub- 
lished in February. It is the 320-page Kansas: A Pictorial History, 
by Nyle H. Miller, Edgar Langsdorf, and Robert W. Richmond. 
This book was copublished by the Kansas Centennial Commission 
and the State Historical Society. Both volumes were printed by 
the McCormick-Armstrong Co., Wichita. 
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